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JULY 1942. 


WHAT OF THE ENEMY? 


O Biew questions—How to withstand the enemy, how to defeat 
him, and how to treat him when he has been beaten ?>—have been 
either in the foreground or in the background of our minds since 
the beginning of this war. At first ‘‘ the enemy ”’ meant Hitler, Nazi 
Germany and all they stood for. Then Italy and, in varying subordinate 
degrees, Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria came within the meaning of 
the term. Finland we looked upon more in sorrow than in anger. In 
December 1941 Japan ousted Italy as Enemy No. 2, and ranked as 
_ second to Germany only in the sense that the overthrow of Hitler 
would simplify the task of dealing with Japan whereas the downfall of 
Japan might not simplify. to the same extent the main business of 
beating Germany. In Australia, New Zealand and, up to a point, in 
the United States our tendency to think of Germany as Enemy No. 1, 
and of the war as chiefly European, was for a time sharply criticised. 
Countries bordering on the Pacific, and also India, were naturally 
inclined to see in Japanese aggression a threat more immediate and real 
than in German mastery over Europe or even the Middle East. Yet the 
fact remains that the defeat of Germany and of Italy would change the 
whole complexion of the war as the defeat of Japan without the defeat 
of Germany could hardly change it. So, in asking ‘‘ What of the 
enemy?” I am thinking primarily of Germany and Italy, and less 
directly of Japan. My thought of Japan is that she must be overthrown 
in such fashion as utterly to destroy the “ face’ of her General Staff, 
her secret societies and her militant nationalists. Her power for evil 
must be-broken beyond repair. She must be taught a lesson her people 
will not forget for centuries to come. 

As I see them, the problems of Germany and of Italy differ in many 
respects from that of Japan. The prime mover in the “ Axis’ was 
Germany ; and though Japan first set the example of successful 
_ aggression against China, it is reasonable to assume that the Japanese 
General Staff would not have dared to challenge Great Britain and the 
_ United States last December in a bid for the mastery of Eastern Asia 
and the Pacific if Germany had not already overrun the greater part of 
Europe and conquered France. We know now that Germany and Italy 
will be beaten, and that Japan will share their fate. The only questions 
are how and when. It is a curious truth that few of us have ever asked 
ourselves: ‘“‘ whether? ”’ We have thought as little of losing the war 
as healthy human beings in normal times think of losing their lives. 
This is why so much has been said and written in Great Britain upon 
the treatment of the German enemy after he has been beaten ; and in 
proportion as his discomfiture draws nearer the German problem grows 
increasingly urgent. 

The last war ended too suddenly to allow us to tackle that problem 
in the right way. We were not ready to tackle it. We ignored some of 
its known terms, and left little or no margin for “‘ unknown quantities.” 
_ We hardly paused to’ think how German minds would react not only to 
actual defeat but to the effects of defeat upon the cherished legend of 
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German military invincibility. Now we understand, or should under- 
stand, that protests against the “ war-guilt lie,” and the theory that 
the invincible German armies had been “stabbed in the back” by 
Jews and Socialists at home, were designed to thwart the payment of 
reparations and to prepare the way for German rearmament. In 
reality both prepared the way for Hitler. Next time we shall have to 
be less happy-go-lucky. Whether or not there be more than rhetorical 
exaggeration in Hitler’s warning that this war will decide the fate of 
Germany for a thousand years, we must make sure that there shall be 
no possibility of further German aggression within any calculable future. 
We must recognise that the winning of the war will not win lasting 
peace for ourselves and others unless means be found to eradicate the 
false doctrines that have distorted German minds for a century and 
a half. We must admit that Hitler’s achievements will have been 
considerable enough to fill many German minds with a lurking sense of 
pride unless the shame which Nazi methods have brought upon the 
German people is realised by them and by future generations of 
Germans. Military defeat will not be enough. There will have to be a 
change of heart among the Germans themselves. And part of our 
problem is how to bring it about. 

We are not yet agreed among ourselves upon the best means of 
bringing it about. Two schools of thought bear the names, or nicknames, 
of ‘‘ Vansittartism ” and “ Anti-Vansittartism.’’ Between them lies a 
vaguer, somewhat indeterminate body of feeling which may ultimately 
swing in one direction or the other. Of Italy, on the contrary, we think 
little. While most of our people dislike the Germans, they recognise 
German strength, power of organisation and efficient ruthlessness. 
The Italians we have long been disposed to like, without taking them 
very seriously. Mussolini and Fascism are looked upon as aberrations 
of a not unfriendly folk who have been the dupes rather than the 
willing accomplices of the Germans, and who are not in any event 
particularly dangerous. Nobody among us has arraigned the Italians 
“in the plural’ as Lord Vansittart has arraigned the Germans. And 
perhaps for lack of a searching diagnosis of the Fascist variety of the 
totalitarian disease many of us take it for granted that when Mussolini 
and Fascism have been overthrown and discredited Italy will spon- 
taneously “‘ find herself’ again. 

Uncorrected, this assumption might prove to be as misleading as it 
undoubtedly is to think that beneath the hideous crust of Nazism a 
“good Germany ”’ lies ready to emerge. Though we do not and cannot 
yet know what the shape of German minds will be after the “ final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny,” as the Atlantic Charter puts it, we do 
know that Hitler and Nazism stand for Prussian and pan-German 
tendencies which may be driven below the surface by defeat but will 
certainly leave sinister traces behind them. This is why much of our 
intermediate opinion inclines to the belief that Lord Vansittart has 
rendered a public service by stating, or even by over-stating, the 
German problem in terms so forcible that none of its would-be solvers 
can afford to ignore them. In laying lustily about him, with a bv70 and 
virtuosity to which British minds are unaccustomed in political con- 
troversy, he has seemed, like a Winkelried, to gather to his own bosom 
a whole armful of spearpoints. And until his opponents set themselves 
to refute his main thesis with cogent argument, instead of denouncing 
it with horrified vociferation, they will not convince our intermediate 
opinion that Lord Vansittart has had the worst of the encounter. He 
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has certainly made it much harder to misrepresent the German problem 
as being solely one of Hitlerism or Nazism, and to assume tacitly or 
openly that when Hitler and the Nazi Party have been disposed of little 
trouble will be found in handling the German people or peoples. 

Of all misleading assumptions this strikes me as one of the most 

_ dangerous. We cannot afford to forget that German minds, already 
deformed by decades of teaching that the Germans are, indeed, the 
“ Herrenvolk ”’ or, in Fichte’s phrase, “‘ the people absolutely” (das Volk 
schlechtweg), have been further perverted by half a century of active pan- 

_Germanism and by nearly twenty years of Hitlerite propaganda. This 
deformation, this perversion, will assuredly not be put right all at once 
by proof that Hitler and the German General Staff have jointly led the 
German people into military and economic disaster. Time will be needed 
for the Germans to get new bearings ; and we shall need time to study 

_ the shape or shapes German minds are taking. 

Not less mistaken would it be to imagine that Mussolini and Fascism 
have been surface phenomena unrepresentative of older Italian impulses 
and aspirations. A peculiarly virulent form of nationalism arose in 
Italy before Mussolini was heard of, and it accounted in large degree 
for the singular defeatism by which the Italian Nationalists and the 
Italian General Staff managed to persuade the Italian people that 
victory in the last war had brought it nothing save loss and humiliation. 
Yet between Italy and Germany there is this potential difference. The 
Italians have, or might have, a comparatively modern and on the whole 
a worthy tradition of liberal thought, feeling and achievement to 
look back upon, and possibly to revive, whereas such liberal tradition 
as there may once have been in Germany was weak, divided and easily 
turned into Prussian militarist channels. In point of political virtue the 
work of Bismarck in creating a Prussia-Germany under the guise of a 
Hohenzollern Reich was far inferior to the work of Cavour, his lieuten- 
ants and successors. And, besides Cavour, Italy could boast a Mazzini 
and a Garibaldi. The unification of Italy was a liberal and a liberalising 
process. The unification of Germany was essentially anti-liberal and 
militarising. Indeed, there is much force in the arguments of those 
German writers who maintain that German political development went 
astray and became a danger to Germany herself and to Europe from the 
moment the North German Confederation was formed in 1866 as a 
preliminary to its transformation into the Hohenzollern Reich on 
January 18th, 1871. 

It may well be that the Germans will have no saving political concept 
to fall back upon after this war unless they revert to some form of 

- Staatenbund, or association of autonomous Germanic States. We, and 
the United Nations, shall be bound, for our part, to consider whether 
we ought to enter into a peace settlement with any German Reich, or 
with any association of German States under Prussian leadership. I see 
no reason why we should look askance at a German tendency to get 
away from Berlin. A German watchword “ Los von Berlin,” proclaimed 
by Germans, might find an echo in some unexpected quarters among 
the German peoples. We and the United Nations must at any rate 
insist upon and carry through the total disarmament of all the German 
States—and, with the possible exception of Austria, control the 
policing of them—until the Germans themselves have adjusted their 
minds and their institutions to the requirements of ordered freedom in 
a Europe economically integrated and safeguarded against international 
| brigandage. We and the United Nations must take time to ascertain 
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the shape of German minds after the evil spirit of Nazism has been 
exorcised from the Germanic body; and we shall need to beware of 
premature suppositions that German minds have acquired or can acquire 
a more beneficent shape until abundant and lasting proof is forth- 
coming that any apparent change for the better is deep and real. 

Of the South African war Kipling wrote the doggerel line : 


‘“We have had no end of a lesson; it will do us no end of good.” 


Not quite in the way Kipling may have expected, it did us no end of 
good, not least because there were among our former enemies in South 
Africa men of insight and courage like Louis Botha and Jan Smuts who 
recognised the substantial honesty of our liberalism, and also foresaw 
the German danger to South African liberties. If there were or were 
likely to be in Germany men of equal vision and character, and were 
they to wield over German minds an influence comparable to that of 
Botha and Smuts, something might be said for shortening the period of 
German probation and for giving the German peoples the benefit of 
the doubt. Between 1925 and 1929 many of us imagined that we had 
found such a German in Dr. Stresemann. Whether we had really found 
him is a question which no student of his ‘“‘ Testament ”’ will lightly 
answer in the affirmative. During that period, and particularly in the 
winter of 1926, after Stresemann had led a German delegation into the 
League of Nations, I had opportunities closely to observe the main 
currents of German feeling and thought in Berlin and elsewhere ; and 
I summed up my impressions at the time in these words : 


Though Germany is now in the League it is safe to assume that a large 
majority of her people conceive her membership of it less as an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with other nations on a footing of equality than as 
a means of amending the Versailles Treaty out of existence. A minority, 
not negligible, thinks otherwise, but hardly dares say so. . . . Until an 
Englishman has discussed these matters with Germans in Germany he 
can hardly realise how far apart the Allied and the German standpoints 
still remain. . . . This very state of public opinion unfortunately makes 
it probable, not to say certain, that mere mildness in the application of 
the Versailles Treaty, or the waiving of Allied rights under some of its 
clauses, will be taken in Germany less as proof of a conciliatory Allied 
spirit than as a reluctant admission of the essential justice of German 
claims. 

The Allied Governments and peoples are thus faced with a hard 
problem. They have to work not only for the temporary appeasement 
but for the permanent education of German opinion ; and the process 
of education cannot be carried on by them alone. Germans of good will 
must lend their aid. Dr. Stresemann is doubtless sincere alike in his 
policy and in his professions to Allied statesmen. He is not less sincere 
in the slightly discordant undertone of some of his utterances in 
Germany, for he knows what German opinion is. And he is too shrewd 
not to apprehend that unless something is done, by Germans in Germany, 
to bring opinion substantially into line with what Allied statesmen 
believe to be his policy, he may be suspected of wishing to leave German 
opinion uneducated in order that its pressure upon him may induce 
the Allies to stretch point after point in the hope of decreasing it. The 
growth of any such suspicion would be deplorable. Yet the possibility 
remains that if the present mental attitude in Germany were to remain 
unchanged, Allied efforts to make a moral peace with her, in a pre- 
sumptive spirit of give and take, would resolve themselves into giving 
on the one side and thankless acceptance on the other. It is in this 
possibility that the present danger lies. 
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In December 1926, when this passage was written, Hitler and Hitler- 
ism were a very small cloud on the German horizon. Nobody in Berlin 
or elsewhere mentioned them to me; and it was not until I read 
Mein KamPf in 1928 that I began to realise what a hurricane they 
might portend. By that time I could see that every step taken by 
Stresemann towards a policy of European collaboration was a step 
away from the feeling of his fellow countrymen. Before his death in 
October 1929 he had, I believe, reached a high degree of inner sincerity. 
Yet at that moment he was more completely isolated in Germany than 
he had ever been before. 

In those days, as we now see, British public opinion was mistaken. 
And if the lesson which Nazi Germany has now been teaching us for 
the better part of three years is to do us “‘ no end of good ’”’ we must be 
honest with ourselves and recognise how lamentably wrong many of us 


_ were less than four years ago. Mr. Winston Churchill was then plough- 


ing a lonely furrow. His warnings in 1938, and earlier, were as un- 
palatable as those of Lord Vansittart are in some quarters to-day. I 
think all of us had better confess that we do not know what kind of 
Germany will exist “after the final destruction of Nazi tyranny ”’ ; 
and when that salutary operation has been carried through we had 
better take time to find out. Meanwhile those of us who were most 
mistaken in the past might at least have the grace to remember that 
confession of former error is not necessarily a pledge of future sound- 
ness of judgment. Ex-appeasers who now clamour for the condign and 
indiscriminate punishment of all Germans edify me as little as those 
who still maintain that Allied “ harshness ”’ at “ Versailles’ and after 
was responsible for the rise of Hitler and for the present war. We need, 
and shall need, knowledge and cautious appraisement of whatever 
knowledge we may gain. On the morrow of Hitler’s downfall we may 
find ourselves in the presence neither of the old Germany nor of a new 
Germany nor of a better Germany. We may be confronted with a moral, 
political and economic chaos “ without form and void,” a perverted 
vacuum which will have to be filled and reduced to some tolerable shape 


_ and order. We and the United Nations may help to fill it, or we may 


find it filled by some local variant of Communism. One thing seems 
certain: The great majority of Germans in Germany, who believed that 
Hitler was leading them to world-mastery, will awake to find them- 
selves the most hated people in Europe. They may bow their heads in 
defeat without experiencing any change of heart. 

If this, or anything like this, turn out to be the position in Germany, 


_ how will things be in Italy ? There also we may find a moral, political 


and economic vacuum hardly less perverted than its German counter- 


part, seeing that Fascism and Fascist propaganda have effectively 


moulded Italian minds for twenty years, and have suppressed all 
Opposition and criticism for eighteen. What this may mean in practice 
has been brought home to me thrice within the past few months, and 


_ each time by Italian opponents of Fascism. One of them—a young 


man who, after going through the Fascist mill in school, college and 


¥ 


industry, found means to join the Free French Forces as the only way 
of fighting for Italy against Mussolini—begged me to urge British 
propagandists not to denounce Fascism in their broadcasts to Italy. 
Few Italians below the age of thirty-five, he said, are now able to dis- 
tinguish between Italy and Fascism. They imagine that to denounce 
Fascism is to denounce Italy. They can understand criticism of 
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Mussolini and of his corrupt gang. They cannot understand why the 
Fascist system is essentially wrong and bad. 

The second instance which came to my knowledge was that of another 
young Italian who escaped to the Argentine. There he joined the anti- 
Fascist organisation but appalled his older comrades by revealing his 
total ignorance of what Italy had been before the Fascist era. To him 
names like Mazzini, Cavour and even Garibaldi meant nothing. Of 
Benedetto Croce he had never heard. The ideas of Count Carlo Sforza 
and of Don Luigi Sturzo were foreign to him: His mind was a vacuum 
in revolt. 

Sforza is, however, the one leader around whom the bulk of Italian 
opponents of Fascism spontaneously rally in the Argentine, the 
United States and probably in Italy. He, and the band of devoted men 
who work with him, appear to be the only potential leaders of a “ new 
Italy.” Yet, unless I have been misled by an exponent of their views, 
they feel bound to make it clear that they are not “ rinunciatori ” and 


that they wish to safeguard for Italy as many as possible of the terri- 


torial and other advantages she gained at the end of the last great war. 
They cannot incur the suspicion of being “ Little Italians ” or of being 
prepared to sacrifice anything that may be essential to Italian welfare. 
What they cannot now explain to their own people is that they would 
wish Italy to go as far as any other country in the direction of European 
co-ordination and co-operation, for they know that these ideas have as 
yet no meaning for the present generation of Italians in Italy. 

It is conceivable that on the morrow, or perhaps on the eve, of 
Mussolini’s downfall many Italians might turn to Sforza and Sturzo as 
potential saviours. Yet we, and they, are bound to ask how much of 
Italy they could save. Could they, would they even wish to save the 
House of Savoy whose head is perjured and discredited? The answeris 
uncertain. They could not “ save ”’ Mussolini’s “‘ Empire,” or Albania 
or the Dodecanese. Least of all could they save Italy from total bank- 
ruptcy. And who, among the United Nations, can to-day undertake 
that the wishes of Italy, as an enemy, shall be preferred to the reasonable 
claims of gallant allies like Greece and Yugoslavia, not to mention the 
Abyssinians and the Libyan and Tripolitan Arabs? 

So it looks as though Italy may have to go the way of Germany to 
the bitter end, and to taste the fruit of total defeat as the price of 
ultimate redemption. She will have to be disarmed—and this would be 
an unmixed blessing, for it might rid her of the General Staff which was 
a chief agent in the rise of Fascism and in the melodramatic ‘‘ March on 
Rome.” The greatest resources of the Italian people are its sobriety 
and its power of work. But it will need a re-education scarcely less 
thorough than that of the German people. 

While it is no part of our policy or of that of the United Nations to 
punish enemy peoples by leaving them in destitution, we cannot forget 
the foul work done by Italian as well as by German troops i in Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Justice requires that we should not forget it; and we 
should be blind were we to imagine that the victims of German and 
Italian misdeeds will be likely to overlook it. The first claims upon 
Anglo-American resources will be those of the bruised, wounded, 
tortured, looted and famished Allied peoples who will scarcely be dis- 
posed or even able to look far ahead on the morrow of their fearful 
ordeals, and who will resent as atrocious injustice any “ tenderness ” on 
our part to their torturers and executioners. If we would build a better 
Europe we must retain the trust of these Allied peoples, even while we 
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look ahead and plan for the future. We cannot affect Olympian calm 
from the outset ; yet we must plan from the outset so as to safeguard 
the main lines of reconstruction. 

To this end we need to accustom our own minds, and gradually to 
instil into the minds of other peoples, a sense of the new dimensions of 
the post-war world. In these dimensions former views on the value of 
strategic frontiers and upon the sovereign right of neutrality appear 
obsolete ; and, with them, conceptions of economic “ autarky,” or of 
national self-sufficiency within territories walled around by pro- 
hibitive tariff barriers, reveal themselves as fantastic and pernicious. 
Above all, we have to avoid, or to suppress, any hankering afterareturn 
to “ normality.” There can be no return to any “ normality ” that we 
or our fathers have known. There can only be a way through this war 


into a provisional period of reconstruction as the earliest phase of a 
_ lasting epoch of creative peace. We have not merely to put an end to 


war. We have to find and to establish a moral, social and economic 
substitute for war as an outlet for virile vigour and self-sacrificing 
devotion. This war has proved the inter-dependence of nations. It has 
shown even the strongest and wealthiest of them that they cannot live 


by themselves or unto themselves alone. Thanks to the constructively- 


revolutionary principle enshrined in the American Lease-Lend Act a 
lien has been placed upon the material resources of the civilised world 
for a supremely moral purpose—that of assuring and safeguarding the 
freedom of the human spirit. To nations which were inclined to allow 
the defence of this purpose to go by default the enemy has rendered 
a supreme service by bringing the prospect of world-wide enslavement 
before their eyes as an imminent danger. Upon the enemy we must 
visit the consequences of his delinquency, albeit in such fashion that 
they may become educative no less than punitive. For the first time 
in the history of mankind there will be a chance to transform calamity 
into glorious achievement on a universal scale. And it lies with us, with 
the United States, and with Soviet Russia, not to allow this opportunity 


to pass unused. 
P ia WICKHAM STEED. 


FOUR WEEKS IN NEUTRAL 
SWEDEN. 
I: was an immense privilege to be sent on a visit to a neutral country, 


to escape from the black-out of a beleaguered (and very cheerful) 
fortress to a country of lights, and to try to see with its independent 


_ eyes the immense issues at stake and the possible consequences of this 


great world war. My mission was to enlighten Sweden on the position 
in this country and by a simple recital of facts to counteract the in- 
cessant German propaganda about it. My qualifications were familiarity 
with Sweden through various visits between August 1902 and July 1939, 


constant contact during all this period with the leaders there of the 


women’s organisations, and since 1914 with the Swedish leaders of the 
League of Nations Union and latterly those of the International Peace 
Campaign, and my own admiration for the constant loyal service to 


_ international co-operation invariably shown each year by the Swedish 
_ delegations to the Assembly of the League, to the I.L.O., and to other 
_ international conferences. Further, I can read Swedish and understand 
a little when it is spoken, though my own conversational repertoire is 
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limited to food, tickets, and taxis. The flight through the stratosphere 
was a thrilling experience with an oxygen mask and in parachute har- 
ness, but dull through not being able to read orsleep. On arrival the 
Legation gave me a warm welcome and all possible friendly help, but 
owing to my many friends in the country I was able to make most of 
my own engagements. For obvious reasons no public meetings were 
thought advisable, but I became the guest of innumerable societies of 
all sorts and was overwhelmed by private hospitality, so that I was able, 
in four weeks, to meet an immense number of men and women of very 
different circles. My only regret is that I did not meet more of the 
Trade Union and Co-operative organisation members, but they had 
just welcomed the return of their own delegates to this country and 
had already heard from them all I could have told them of our war 
effort. The press treated me generously and lengthy interviews were 
published in almost the whole press. Indeed, everything went to show 
that the Swedish people, who, of course, continue to have close and 
detailed knowledge of Germany, much enjoyed the opportunity of 
hearing a first-hand account of conditions here. Furthermore, I was 
well known to have been an uncompromising opponent of our between- 
wars foreign policy, so I was fully trusted and believed when I enthusi- 
astically sang our praises now. 

My first impression of Sweden was of its grim preparedness for war, 
extensive mobilisation, shelters, sirens, and its evacuation plans, which 
had to be entirely recast after the invasion of Norway. There can be 
no doubt that the country will fight, and fight hard, if it is attacked. I 
found traces of German propaganda in the idea that we might attack 
them in the north. My second impression was of the very difficult 
economic position in which Sweden finds herself. There is more severe 
rationing than here, except that home-grown sugar is plentiful and 
that fruit, though expensive, is received from Italy in return for cellulose. 
Owing to three hard winters bread was very severely rationed, a 
particular hardship for manual workers and growing boys and girls. 
The potatoes were all slightly frozen except in country houses ; meat 
and fats were as short and eggs as difficult to obtain as here. Wool and 
cotton are rationed but natural and artificial silk is plentiful, and 
leather is not rationed. On the other hand there is no petrol for private 
cars. All cars are driven by gas produced by fuel of coal, charcoal, or 
wood. It is an alarming experience to watch the chauffeur open the 
stove on the bonnet or the luggage-carrier while flames shoot up as he 
empties in a sack of fuel, but the results are excellent. The worst 
winter for fifty years produced transport difficulties and the cattle have 
gone short. Most successful experiments have been made in cattle food 
from cellulose which is mixed with molasses. Only five ships a month’ 
bring in goods to Gothenburg by permission of the belligerents, and 
their outward ports of call are dwindling rapidly as the South American 
republics enter the war. Tea and coffee are almost unobtainable as 
they are being reserved for the winter, and coffee was already three- 
parts substitute. Sweden’s trade, therefore, continues to be mostly 
with and through Germany, but there are increasing difficulties in 
securing return goods. 

It is, of course, difficult for a foreigner to assess the real 
political thoughts and feelings of a country, and I can only give my 
impressions based on constant conversations, reading of newspapers 
and some political books. The political thought of Sweden is condi- 
tioned primarily by her geographical position. She has the conflicting 
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anxieties caused by her vast neighbours, Russia and Germany, while her 
sympathies are equally torn between her small neighbours, Finland and 
Norway. It seemed to me that the country was therefore 100 per cent. 
behind the policy of neutrality, and the Government was only aarti 
for interpreting that neutrality with too much “ appeasement,” 
when fourteen Swedish papers were suspended for a brief period, for 
printing first-hand accounts of torture in Norway. A heated debate on 
this took place in Parliament, where the liberty of the press was 
energetically defended, and it was insistently maintained that the 
statement of known facts could not be taken as unneutral, and that all 
that could be required was that known facts on both sides should be 
stated fairly. I was told that the country as a whole had been slow in 
realising that the present war was not an ordinary war between Great 
Powers, but a war for a way of life and on our part for the Swedish way 
of life. 

They are a wonderfully highly educated and intelligent democracy, 
deeply conscious of its meaning and responsibilities. The challenge of 
Nazism has produced a crop of books on the privileges and duties of 
democracy. In this sense, therefore, there is very great sympathy for 
the Allies, a general desire for their victory, and an unqualified admira- 
tion for the heroism and endurance of our people. This sympathy 
would be even livelier were it not set off against a traditional and 
equally deep-seated national fear and distrust of Russia, which 150 
years of peaceful relations with that country has done nothing to 
mitigate. I could only understand it to be the natural fear of a small 
(only 64 million) people for a vast neighbour of 200 millions and the 


natural fear, too, of a people with the highest standard of self-govern- 


‘ 


ment, of education, of social services and of life in general for a people 
with a much lower standard of life, social services, education, and so on. 
But the fear is racial, not political and not a class fear. The Swedish 
democracy works far too well and is far too strongly entrenched in the 
confidence of their own people to be afraid of communism. They have 
always been afraid of Russia, and they believe communist Russia to 
be more efficient than Czarist Russia and therefore even more alarming 
than before. There is thus a struggle between this traditional and 
instinctive fear of Russia and their moral and rational hatred of Nazi 


tyranny and brutality. But I think most of them feel that Nazism is 


a horrible but only temporary disease from which the great German 
people will recover and that Germany will therefore become again the _ 
bulwark of Europe against Asia, and considering the geographic position 
of Sweden and her isolation it is natural that both her cultural and 
commercial ties should in the past have been mostly with Germany ; 
and now, except for the five navicert boats, the whole of her present 
foreign trade must pass to or through Germany. Therefore Sweden’is 


_ anxious that we should win on the present issue, but equally anxious 


that we should win quickly, before a long drawn out war smashes 
European trade and civilisation beyond repair. It is also equally 
natural that many of them, deeply democratic and even pro-British, 


_ should long for a negotiated peace rather than for the complete smash- 
ing of Germany, and this attitude is adopted from a strictly European 


standpoint because, culturally and commercially, a well-organised 
Germany, if its ‘moral standards of civilisation can be restored, seems 


| essential to the economic stability of Europe. 


I accordingly found I had continually to explain that our deep 
gratitude to and admiration for Russia did not in any way imply that 
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we were likely to adopt communism as our own form of government, 
and that the great popular enthusiasm for Sir Stafford Cripps was due 
to the popular belief that he would be able to tell our Government how 
to beat the Germans as efficiently as the Russians were doing it. I tried 
to explain that the Chinese were equally popular, and naturally so 
since the only really successful war news (up to March 1942) came from 
those two fronts. But there was equally no likelihood that we should 
on this account adopt Chinese customs after the war. I found the 
Swedes far more timid than we are in active popular interest about 
reconstruction. They are torn by anxiety as to whether we shall, after 
this war, make yet another fatal attempt to return to our policy of 
isolation and leave the fortunes of Europe to be dictated by Moscow. 
Their timidity had another cause—genuine uncertainty as to whether 
Germany might not do the dictating. It was salutary to go from the 
complete confidence in victory of this country into an atmosphere of 
grave doubt as to whether we could possibly win the war. The com- 
pleteness of the breakdown of our operations in Norway did, in fact, 
very badly shake Swedish confidence in our efficiency and leadership. 
Tales of untrained soldiers and of officers having brought their golf 
_ clubs, of great delays, and of hesitation in face of only small German 
forces, and these widely scattered in what the Swedes believed was 
largely successful bluff, created an impression that has been confirmed 
by a constant series of defeats on other fronts. The Battle of Britain 
is admired but its effect has faded, and, in spite of their own hardships, 
the Swedes do not appreciate the promising importance of blockade. 
Of course, my friends were far too hospitable and too generously ad- 
miring of our good points to make it easy for me to correct their polite 
understatements by questions, by reading the press and pamphlets. 
Are we really efficient enough to win? That is the main question as 
to the war; as our real willingness to lead is the main question for the 
peace. Fortunately for us the Germans, in a different way, have 
created an equally complete doubt as to their efficiency by their 
incredible cruelties in the occupied countries. Even in pro-German 
circles it was beginning to be argued that a country so completely 
incapable of ruling and conciliating an occupied country could not win 
the war. As regards their smaller neighbours, recently feeling for 
Finland had somewhat changed. During the winter there had been 
almost universal sympathy for Finland, which, like Norway, had been 
attacked unexpectedly by a huge neighbour. Many Swedes had 
volunteered to help them, and the Red Cross and other supplies to Finland 
continued to be popularly supported. But after Finland had overrun 
her own old frontiers, there was a perceptible diminution of Swedish 
sympathy. It was felt that her action was jeopardising her post-war 
independence, and this creates anxiety not only on behalf of Finland 
but for Sweden herself, who appreciates the advantages of having her 
as a buffer state. At the same time, however, charity for the starving 
children was continued on a great scale. A Swedish population of 64 
millions has given homes to no less than 14,000 starving children from 
Finland ; they arrive in small parties, are received into a temporary 
home in Stockholm until all fear of infection is over, and then distri- 
buted to every class of individual’s homes from peasant to nobility. 
Help for Norway is much more difficult to organise. The Swedes 
fear much help to Norway would fall into the wrong hands, and 
Quisling will not let the starving children go into Sweden unless he is 
himself recognised by Sweden as the legitimate head of the Norwegian 
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Government. This disregard for the consequences to the children of his 
own country is another instance of the general demoralisation, or rather 
immorality, of Nazi doctrines. As there are many links between the 
two countries, private personal gifts of food go across to individuals 
up to the limits which the Swedish Government must set in view of the 
country’s own shortage. The Swedes, however, have immense admira- 
tion for the Norwegian resistance. Bishop Bergrave has become a 
national hero, and the Christian churches are recognised as a notable 
feature of the resistance to the new paganism. The lovely war lyrics of 
Norway, many anonymous, now published in Sweden, move audiences 
almost to tears. They are the genuine and simple expression of a people 
in trouble fighting for all that is sacred to them. 
There is much detailed knowledge of the entirely different form of 
resistance offered by the Danes which is on the lines of Mr. Gandhi’s 
' non-violent non-co-operation. The Danes observe and enforce a com- 
_ plete social boycott, and being both extremely willing and quick-witted 
score ceaselessly against the occupiers. Each new story of this is told 
with unmistakable relish. 
It is from Denmark that Sweden most fears an actual invasion of 
_ her wealthy southern provinces, and every few weeks, when concen- 
trations of German troops are notified, anxiety increases and then dies 
down. On the other hand, very little seemed to be known of other 
occupied countries or of German excesses in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
But about Germany itself there is a constant stream of personal first- 
hand evidence. This, I think, explains why nothing interested Swedish 
audiences more than the contrast of my accounts of our cheerfulness 
and friendliness, our new neighbourliness in civil defence and in social 
~ services, our free conversations with strangers in trains and buses, 
above all our spontaneous, unquestioning and unshakable con- 
fidence in complete victory. All this they compared with constant 
reports from Germany of the silent, sullen misery and apathy in that 
country. It was not their economic position, not the shortage of food, 
which struck them, but the silent atmosphere of endurance and the 
lowered key of hope. It seems as if a negotiated peace is the most that 
they now hope for, and that the dreams of quick and striking victory 
have gone. But Germany is very far from breaking, and it is precisely 
the fear of the consequences of defeat that prevents any wavering in 
their attitude. 
I was surprised to find that there seemed little interest in the immense 
_ difference to the Allies’ position and prospects which the entry of the 
U.S.A. had made, all the more as I knew how powerful and large are the 
Swedish communities there. But Sweden has no colonies, and, there- 
_ fore, to most people Europe is the limit of their foreign interest : like 
all continental peoples, they believe principally in armies and have little 
- appreciation of naval power. I had some questions on India, betraying 
a sympathetic uneasiness that there, too, we were not showing at our 
_ best. The usual press telegrams about the war in the Far East certainly 
_ figured in the newspapers, but I received little comment or signs of 
interest about the extent to which the war in the Far East was a drain 
on our resources. 
_ What was also surprising and what I should dearly like to check up 
from other neutral countries was the extent to which the Swedes seemed 
unaware of our real ordinary lives. Have the means of communication 
overreached themselves or fallen under universal suspicion? Where 
_ are the press telegrams? The Swedish papers have representatives in 
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England and the B.B.C. works hard, and yet Sweden not only knows: 
little about us but is pining to be informed. My impression is that all 
communiqués from Allied and Axis sources were received with equal 
scepticism, and that the B.B.C. certainly does not give them what they 
want to know about us. It is true they are admirers of our Prime 
Minister, but they want to know about the rank-and-file, how we live, 
what new books are read, what are the resolutions (especially the con- 
troversial ones) of the constant conferences, what are the plans we are 
making for reconstruction at home and abroad. They want the difficult 
stuff; they are a most highly educated democracy, very politically- 
minded, and they do not like being talked down to on the lines of the 
Children’s Hour by the B.B.C. Moreover, all the criticism heard about 
the B.B.C. came from the most pro-British people. The most popular 
subjects for my lectures were, firstly, facts of daily life in town and 
country, emergency services, and our hopes of incorporating the best 
features of these into our permanent social life ; and, secondly, ourplans 
for relief, reconstruction and security. They seemed surprised that we 
really took the Atlantic Charter seriously, and that we had the Allied 
Council and an actual Cabinet Committee on reconstruction in addition 
to the mass of thinking and planning by unofficial bodies. The only 
adverse criticism was whether we were dissipating our energies by these 
activities, to which my reply was that, as we were sure of winning, we 
were naturally as much interested in the objects as in the process of 
securing victory. 

The only Swedish Nazis I actually met were a few students and a 
couple of Buchmanites. It is the unfortunate weakness of hospitality 
that a British guest does not meet any anti-British guests. 

Swedes are most anxious to turn their neutrality to constructive 
account. It will be disastrous if any feeling that they have not “ de- 
served ’’ a place by our side should prevent us from seeking the fullest 
possible post-war co-operation with this magnificently virile people, 
the most civilised in Europe. Perhaps on the present standards of 
Europe at the moment that is not a high compliment. They were the 
first to recover from the last post-war depression, and their political 
sagacity should be fully used to our mutual advantage, just as their 
humanity should be given full scope in the reconstruction of Finland 
and Norway. ; 

I was impressed by the remark made again and again by Swedes: 
“We are aware we gain materially by being out of the war, but we 
believe we are also losing spiritually because we are standing outside 
the great brotherhood of common endeavour and common suffering.” 

Salk MARGERY CORBETT ASHBY. 


LITTLE THINGS ABOUT RUSSIA. 


NCE upon a time—so long ago that it seems like a fairy-tale—I 
C ) went to Russia. I went to Russia expecting to return in three 

months or at most six. For this took place, as I say, once upon a 
time, and in that time expectations too belonged to fairy-tales. Instead 
of six months, I stayed close on four years ; and in those four years I 
learned to know and to love the Russian people. I learned Russian, 
just as a baby learns to speak the language of those round it, for I was 
too much occupied in other ways to study. And like a baby I learned 
to speak first stumblingly, then fluently with quaint mistakes, and in 


| 
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the end correctly, so that at the end of three years I could goanywherein 
Russia without being known as a foreigner and my accent was not more 
strange than the accents of many of the nationalities that go to form the 
vast country known as Russia. For we must note that, except as a geo- 
graphical expression, there was never one single Russia, but many Russias 
—Great Russia and Little Russia and White Russia, and a score of 
dependencies—and the title of the Emperor was not “ Emperor of 
Russia,” but ‘Emperor of all the Russias,” or in Russian, Tsar 
Vserossisky. In those four years, in which I mingled with hardly any 
people but Russians, I learned much about them and their country, and 
a great deal of what I learned I found new and charming. I am not 
going to write about big things in Russia—literature and art and war 
and politics—although surprisingly inaccurate notions have often been 
entertained here about them, but about little things that sometimes 
give one as good a key as the big things can, if not better, to national 
character. 

In the first place, however much may be the diversity of national 
characteristics within Russia, there does exist a marked Russian 
character, so that Russians, whether from Great Russia in the Centre 
and the North, or Little Russia—often known now as the Ukraine—in 
the South, or White Russia, in the West, have recognisable character- 
istics in common and share them with Russian Jews, Armenians, 
Caucasians, Tartars and Siberians. For instance, throughout the 
dength and breadth of this huge land, the people as a whole are ex- 
tremely ingenious with their fingers. Russians—lI use the word in the 
widest sense—are born handicraftsmen. Most of us have seen, at one 
time or another, examples of Russian “arts and crafts,” which in 
Russian is called ‘‘ Kustarnaya rabota,”’ dolls and toys and trinkets 
carved out of wood and painted by peasants, cloth of many colours 
woven by them, and so on. Pretty things indeed. But few people, 
admiring their neatness and original taste, have thought that such 


‘makers of playthings are likely to be fine workers in more important 
‘lines. But so it is. I knew an able seaman in the Baltic Fleet. He was 


‘the son of a well-to-do peasant farmer in the centre of Russia, and had 
_ had the usual Russian peasant’s ‘education. When he was called up for 
~ military service, he chose the navy. After his first training, he learned ° 
to typewrite. But having done that, he would not be content till he 
had taught himself how to take his typewriter to pieces and assemble 
it again perfectly. And his mind was as curious as his fingers. Within 


three years, in his spare time, he had mastered a respectable amount 


of geography and mathematics and was beginning to study French 
and physics. 

Not all peasants’ brains were as good as that, certainly. But almost 
all their hands were agile. I once saw a middle-aged bricklayer at Kiev 
begin and complete within a working day a kitchen outfit, with the help 
of a single small boy. I call it “‘ outfit ’’ because I hardly know how to 
describe it. The outfit enabled meals to be cooked for about thirty 
people at a time, and comprised, besides apparatus for frying, boiling, 
and roasting, a baking oven and two coppers for making the favourite 
Russian buckwheat and wheaten porridge or “‘ kasha.’’ Save for the 
iron plates to go on top of the fire and the coppers, the whole thing was 


_ built of brick which, when finished, was so smooth and perfectly laid 


that you could run your hand up and down over the surface without 
scratching it. On another occasion I saw a self-contained dining-room 
built. This was a big job, for it had to provide about 2,000 meals a 
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day and, besides kitchens and dining-room, contained living quarters 
for the staff. Like most Russian houses this was built of wood. To 
keep out the winter cold there was a double floor and double walls, a 
double roof—and, of course, as in all Russian houses, double windows 
and double doors. This took exactly three weeks to be ready for 
service ; when it was complete it was like a piece of cabinet-maker’s 
work, so exquisite was the finish, and the floor would have been 
accepted with rapture in many a ballroom. When, therefore, gloomy 
people last year wondered how the Russians would treat the elaborate 
war machinery we were beginning to send them, I remembered these 
little things and smiled. For it is my belief that with very slight in- 
struction Russian hands can learn to do almost anything and to do it 
better than most others can. Russian cigarette cases, of wood or of 
metal, to take another small example, have never been equalled for 
elegance of workmanship. 

The double windows of Russian houses. may seem strange to us in 
England. But in cold that may go to nearly 40° below zero Fahrenheit 
—a temperature I have known in St. Petersburg—they are a necessity. 
Windows are never opened in winter, and if they were they would 
freeze hard in that position in a few hours, as the damp from the warm 
air inside turned to ice. Even if they were shut in the ordinary way, 
an icy draught would percolate through the chinks. So at the beginning 
of the winter special workmen go round, sealing up windows with 
‘“‘zamaska,’’ which is putty, and filling in with sand the bottom three 
or four inches of the space between the outer and inner window. Then 
what about ventilation ? Well, in one window in every room, or some- 
times two, is a little window, about 12 inches by 5, set in the main 
window-pane, complete with frame, hinges and catch, and this can be 
opened without disturbing the sealed windows at all. This little window 
is called ‘‘ fortochka ”’ by the Russians, and “‘ vasistas ’”’ by the French, 
who for some reason best known to themselves coined this word out of 
the German “ was ist das ? ’—‘‘ what’s that ?’”’ The fortochka then is 
opened for about ten minutes every morning and for perhaps a minute 
or two in the evening ; and I am guarantor that, however rigid may be 
your views about fresh air in going to Russia, you very soon find out 
that in midwinter that amount of ventilation gives you all the fresh 
air you can possibly want. 

Woodwork and bricklaying by no means exhaust Russian adapt- 
ability. It is forgotten now that in the early days of motoring two of 
‘the best and best-known motor tires came from St. Petersburg—the 
Treugolnik and Provodnik makes. The same factories that produced 
them also exported a variety of household rubber articles, such as 
sponges, of a quality not seen since. The quality of many Russian 

‘products was indeed unsurpassed. Russian leather has become pro- 
verbial ; the mills of Schliisselburg wove the finest cloth obtainable ; 
Moscow produced the finest soaps and scents. The best French per- 
fumers tried to imitate Russian eau-de-Cologne, but never succeeded. 

This peculiar Russian dexterity is noticeable in all sorts of little ways. 
For instance, no one in the world has such skill as the Russians in tying 
up parcels, or in cording boxes. Does the making of good knots rather 
suggest a nautical training ? Well, there is perhaps something of a sea 
voyage about travel in Russia, where hardly any journey takes less 
than one night, and may take two or three, and to cross the whole 
stretch of the Russian empire demands nearly a fortnight. So for a 
Russian journey boxes and baskets have to be well corded. That, you 
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| may think, is not such a great matter after all. But the beauty of the 
| Russian method, when you have learned it, is that one man can cord a 
| very large and heavy trunk without help in the minimum time, so 
tightly that the knot will never come undone of itself, and yet at the 
journey’s end can be‘untied on the instant and without any swearing 
or breaking of nails. 

Russians know pre-eminently how to make themselves comfortable. 
There is a Russian word for comfort—‘‘ ouyut ’’—which means that 
and a good deal more too, for there is something deliciously lazy in its 
implications. In this they are more near than westerners to the other 
animals—I do not say and I do not mean the “ lower’ animals, for 
everyone knows how vastly superior to ourselves cats and dogs and ele- 
phants can be. The Russian relaxes like an animal completely, utterly, 
_-and if he wants to, he can suddenly go to sleep, to wake up when he 
wishes, refreshed and able to go without sleep for hours after an 
_ Englishman would yawn his head off. He can eat, too, in the same way : 
make a huge meal and then go round the clock without a meal. 

Like all proper animals, man not excluded, your Russian likes his 
| victuals and he likes them good. Perhaps he likes them a trifle lazily, 
too. The legendary dream of a Little Russian—a Russian, that is, 
from the warm South—is that he is lying under a miraculous cherry 
tree and that he has but to open his mouth for the branches to let fall 
into it—not cherries, but those delicious Little Russian delicacies called 
“ vareniki,’’ small round bits of soft, white pie-crust, stuffed with 
cherry jam. No country, save the even more blessed land of France, 
has been granted by nature such a wealth of divers food—fish, flesh, 
| fowl, fruits and vegetables—as Russia. And, therefore, it should not 
_ be surprising to learn, since Russians are so clever with their fingers 
and their native wits, that they have developed an absolutely incom- 
| parable skill in canning both fish and vegetables, while the candied 
| fruits of Kiev were to their far-famed rivals of Nice as a searchlight to 
a candle; although it must be said that in general Russian cooking 
was second to French. 

Given this culinary taste and art, and the Russian inexhaustible 
appetite, it follows that the Russian dinner, too, easily beats its 
| western fellow. Some readers must have gasped when they read that 
Mr. Anthony Eden was entertained at a Muscovite dinner which lasted 
| 
| 


‘till 4a.m. But this will seem quite simple if they remember that true 
_ story of another foreigner in Russia who, at the end of an hour’s solid 
eating and drinking in a room which, oddly as he thought, contained 
no furniture but the heavily laden table, remarked how interesting a 
custom it was to dine standing up. His host then explained to him 
_ gently that all he had had so far partaken of was the “ zakuski,” or 
Russian hors d’oewvre, which according to immemorial habit were eaten 
| standing and preferably in a separate room: the real dinner had not 
even begun. 

Russians, I have said, like their comfort, and railway journeys are 
long, but howhere i is Russian comfort pushed to a more pleasant degree 
than in the long hours of travelling. (I am still speaking, of course, in 
_terms of my “once upon a time.”) Russia retained, after we had 
| abandoned it, the inestimable advantage of the broad-gauge system 
once the pride of our Great Western. This gives great stability of 
movement and extra leg, seat, and corridor space that is most welcome. 
In my “ once upon a time ” the classic Russian arrangement was this : 


a first or second-class ticket, on anything but a quite short journey, 
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gave you the right to the whole side of a carriage. True you had three 
neighbours, one beside you and two opposite, but the back of the seat 
on each side went up to form an upper berth, whose occupant had the 
right to put it up and rest or sleep there at any moment he chose. Thus 
you had a spacious berth going the whole width of the carriage to your- 
self. The speed of the train was regulated so as to get to its destination, 
not at the earliest possible moment, but at.a convenient hour. What 
point was there in reaching Saratov or Rostov at 3 in the morning ? 
Far better go slower and arrive comfortably at 9. So the average speed 
of good Russian trains tended to be between 30 and 40 miles an hour. 
At intervals in the daytime you stopped at stations always neatly 
tended, where tea and refreshments and sometimes whole meals could 
be obtained. For these halts too were of a comfortable length, rarely 
less than ten minutes and sometimes up to half an hour. The clock 
in Russia moves with a more leisurely tick than in Western Europe. 
As indeed the Russian proverb has it : ‘‘ The happy man notes not the 
hours.”’ 

In most countries there is always one extremely uncomfortable 
moment in a train. That is when your neighbours, and you too, are 
struggling into greatcoats preparatory to getting out. Not so in Russia. 
Partly because of the extra space bestowed by the broad gauge, but 
mainly because Russians have a genius for putting on their coats. 
Indeed, they do not “ put them on” ; they simply appear to melt into 
them. However heavy and voluminous the garment may be—and in 
Russia it is often both—your Russian insinuates himself inside it with- 
out any of the heaving and stretching necessary to ourselves. This 
is an art that, try as I might, I could never master. It is in fact a bit 
of Russian magic. For there is much magic in Russia, some mystery, 
and for good er bad, a deal of mystic faith. Faith is the key to Russia. 
It was a great Russian poet, Tiutchev, who wrote—though my trans- 
lation is poor and halting— 


Russia cannot be understood by reason, 
Apply the common rule to her, ’tis treason. 
Her stature is her own, the poet saith ; 
Russia can but be understood by faith. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


A NEW WORLD AND US. 


ASHION dictates a new world, some sort of new order or a new 
Fees of life ; fashion is a fickle affair, and opinion will, no doubt, 

take another course in time, but for the moment there is a very 
general feelng that we have it in our power to establish some sort of 
international Utopia in which there shall be freedom from fear, and 
especially freedom from want. Talk along these lines has not so far 
proceeded beyond generalities. The general run of the public, each 
member of it being acquainted with the details of his or her own little 
part in the scheme of things, is as a whole necessarily but dangerously 
ignorant of all the processes and methods now employed to enable us 
to live in our accustomed way. We all know from daily experience 
how conversation about matters on which we ourselves are qualified 
to judge always and quite naturally discloses a degree of public 
ignorance. That is as things should be and as things must be; so 
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the world falls back on generalities, pleasant-sounding phrases, con- 
ferences, committees, inquiries, and promises from those whose 
qualifications to perform are seldom doubted so long as the promises 
are framed in the jargon of modern politics. 

I propose to assume that the new world has arrived, that the terms 
of the Atlantic Charter have been interpreted as the Socialists desire, 
and that there exists some world authority with control over the means 
and instruments of production, and the power to distribute the bounty 
of nature and the work of man equally and fairly between the peoples 
of the world, seeing that each and all of them are provided with at 


least their essential needs. The machinery, if I properly understand 


the proposals now so widely advertised, would include agreements 
between governments for imports and exports, allocation of food and 
raw materials where they were thought to be most needed, and would 


‘produce a state of security making an end for all time of that natural 


necessity hitherto believed to be the mother of invention, and the 
sole spur to work and effort. I also assume, as I am bid to do, that 
national sovereignty has either been abolished or modified, and that 
equality, not only between men, but between nations, has been 


established. These are my assumptions, and the reader will under- 


stand that, personally, I share the view of Mr. Austin Hopkinson, so 
forcibly expressed in a recent Parliamentary debate, and believe them 
to be the “merest flapdoodle.” Still, when Archbishops and Com- 
munist leaders, as well as a great mass of careless middle opinion, all 
play with these ideas, no apology is wanted for looking into them with 
a rather more practical eye than is usual in most of the writing and 


talk about them. 


In such a scheme, where do we stand ? For what will Britain count ? 
I have tried on many occasions, without so far any success, to get 
even a little detail of a practical kind. My especial concern is the 
standard of living in this tight little island, or indeed the possibility 
of living here at all. Suppose we begin with so mundane a matter 
as our food. It is the fact that we have in the past enjoyed the 
highest standard of living known to civilised man. That was our 
position in Victorian days. America and Australia have at times 
surpassed us, but at no time has any European country enjoyed 


_ standards even approaching our own. There have been, of course, 


inequalities, there is still much to do, but the fact remains that the 
humblest of us would revolt at the prospect of living as the humblest 
have always, so far, had to do in France, Germany, or any other 
country of Europe. It must, I think, be agreed, as indeed it is obvious, 
that an international authority conducting the new Utopian world 


and acting on a basis of equality would have to arrange either to bring 


the German standard up to ours, or ours down to that of the German. 
In the latter case, our clerical workers would be taking their lunch- 
hour in the public gardens or at their desks, with half an old sausage 
in one hand and a crust of rye bread in the other. That is the normal 


_ procedure of millions of Nazis, who seem to get more satisfaction from 
| dreams of political pre-eminence than from a good square midday 
‘meal. The standards of the peasantry in France are familiar to most 
of us. In other countries they are pathetic from our point of view. 


I am, therefore, entitled to ask what arrangements these experts in 
universal planning have in their minds on such a simple matter as 
| this. The Socialist theory of ‘‘ Each according to his needs ” sounds 
well enough in the world of words, but I have not yet heard of any 
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Socialist who would commit himself to a definition of needs. We ar 
discovering how, for the diabolical purpose of total war, a large par 
of what we thought to be our needs consists of superfluities with whic! 
we can dispense. Will the international Utopia keep us on the war 
time basis, or have we any prospect of] oking forward to a resumptio1 
of the better furnished tables in which, a few years ago, we were ap 
to take some pride, and to which many mundane souls will alway: 
attach some degree of importance ? 

The World Development Committee, foreshadowed in the column: 
of The Times, will have a very great deal to do, and some indication o 
just where a start will be made is surely overdue to us. It mus 
assume an equality among the nations, but nobody, so far as I know 
has committed himself to a definition even in so fundamental a matter 
Is it agreed that each nation counts for one, and that whatever i: 
allotted to Great Britain will also be allotted to Russia, to Portugal 
and to the United States, and, if not, on what basis will the allotment 
be made? A geographical basis would appear to be logical, giving 
so much to the acre or the square mile. After all, it is axiomatic witk 
Socialists that land is the source of all wealth, from which it follow: 
that wealth should be equally spread over the land. In that case 
Britain would receive something like 1 per cent. of whatever wa: 
allocated to the United States. Or is the basis of equality to be the 
individual ? In which case Britain would receive 30 per cent. of the 
allocation to our American cousins. A curious circumstance that 
gives me great difficulty arises from the insular, individualistic sort o! 
way in which we have preferred to pack ourselves tightly together, 
684 to the square mile, and deliberately put ourselves into a position 
where we depend for three-quarters of our food upon other lands. Is 
the international authority, in which every nation has an equal voice, 
at all likely to condone a curious and exceptional arrangement of our 
own whereby, while demanding and enjoying the highest standard of 
living in the world, we are absolutely dependent upon the bounty 
which nature, in her wisdom, has distributed elsewhere ? It seems ta 
me highly unlikely, if indeed it is in the interests of world equality and 
universal justice, that the Indian, the Chinee, the Spaniard or the Greek 
would readily vote for better terms for these curious Britons than they 
themselves hope to secure. They are not likely to recognise that such 
advances as they themselves have made since the days of the Industrial 
Revolution here have been due to the example we have set, nor indeed, 
is it in conformity with the new world conception that anything in the 
nature of leadership with its natural and necessary advantages and 
favours should be tolerated. 

The New World Mongers must face up to the existence of Britain, 
what we are, where we stand, and how we have got there. We are, 
in fact, the product of Capitalism. I use the term invented by the 
Socialists to signify. the system of personal endeavour, working in 
freedom and in competition, which has brought us to our present state 
and has, in the process, levelled up the standards of every other land 
and race. The story is known to all who care to indulge in the un- 
fashionable habit of thinking in terms of history and past experience. 
A couple of centuries ago we were living a more natural life, with 
seven or eight millions of us, thinking ourselves fairly fortunate on 
the roast beef of old England and home-brewed ale. At that time a 
very small minority had ever tasted a cup of tea, and such things as 
coffee, oranges, bananas, or South African plums, to say nothing of 
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condiments and spices, were beyond the reach of all but a very small 
privileged class. In those circumstances we entered upon the Indus- 
trial Revolution, we devoted ourselves to work ‘and to saving, and, 
highly significant, as we did so we multiplied in numbers. Strange as 
it may seem to those who are versed in modern theories on such 
questions as population and family allowances, history seems to show 
that virility and hard living attract population, while the softer cir- 
cumstances of the zoth century appear to arrest it. But that is an 
aside. By working and saving we built up vast foreign estates. 
The Victorians were the creators and owners of the public utilities of 
the whole world, and just about the time of Mr. Lloyd George’s People’s 
Budget we were the world’s creditors on the highest scale ; a position 
which has steadily deteriorated ever since we took to spending our 

“money at home and thinking rather of ourselves than of our children. 
These foreign investments gave us claims on the produce of the rest 
of the world, and brought to us the food and the materials on which 
our high standard of living was constructed. After sixty years of 

compulsory education and more than twenty years of manhood 
suffrage, it is time that the discussion on Capitalism and Socialism 
began to take a practical turn. Our people have been led to believe 
that in some curious way Capitalism was against their best interests, 
whereas they have, in fact, been fed by the interest earned on capital 
amassed by their forebears and sent abroad. It is hardly too much 
to say that three out of four of us would not be here to-day but for the 
operations of this same Capitalistic system. 

I have been much impressed by the way in which believers in new 
systems and new worlds have literally grabbed at President Roosevelt’s 
heaven-sent temporary expedient known as Lease-Lend. For the 
first year of war we parted to America and others with the major part 
of the remnants of our foreign estates to pay for war supplies. When 
these were exhausted it became evident that we could no longer draw 
from the other side of the Atlantic either food or munitions. The 
President was impressed with the danger of inter-Governmental debts ; 
he had seen the havoc wrought in the world by the German Repar- 
ations Debt and the Anglo-American War Debt, and realised that at 
all costs a repetition of these blunders must be avoided. American 
public opinion had not reached the stage, which I am glad to think it 
is now rapidly approaching, when it recognised that expenditure for 
War must be written off as part of the cost of war, and cannot be 
carried forward in the shape of debts between nations. Internal 
debts are of another character. President Roosevelt was therefore 
inspired to coin the phrase Lease-Lend, and from that day to this 
America has been showering her natural wealth upon us without, 
notwithstanding the nebulous terms of agreements, any prospect of 
payment or any real undertaking to pay. lLease-Lend is entirely 
concerned with the fight against aggression, and we cannot fail to be 
grateful that so happy an arrangement was evolved. But now the 
new world theorists, or so I am credibly informed, have pounced on 
Lease-Lend as the solution of the difficulty which has hitherto defeated 
them. It is now suggested that the nations will distribute the bounty 
‘of nature among themselves on some permanent Lease-Lend plan. 

Such a statement carries its own refutation, and exposes once and for 
all the theory that what can be done in the name of war can also be 
done in the name of peace. 

We require to make arrangements which will attract to our shores 
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the larger part of our necessary sustenance: that is all the food which 
hitherto has come by way of interest on our foreign possessions, as 
remuneration for financial, shipping, and business services, and, 
lastly and least, in return for manufactured exports. Having sold 
the bulk of our foreign estate, the interest due to us has dwindled to 
the shadow of its former self. We have allowed our investments to 
depreciate without taking the proper steps to maintain and replace 
them ; the flow of capital outwards from these shores dried up some 
years ago when we decided to spend our money on political delights 
at home. 

The food which we have drawn as remuneration for financial, ship- 
ping and business services can be recovered as soon as these services 
are once again freed from government interference which has, for the 
moment, almost completely suspended them. The food which we 
can win in return for exports will be more difficult to get since for the 
purpose of war we have encouraged other nations to develop their own 
manufactures. Still we may hope, in view of the universal demand 
for goods of all kinds after the world-wide destruction of total war, 
that our exports may still be wanted in sufficient quantities to resume 
their old importance from our larder point of view. Putting these 
three things together we know that we can, by the old methods, get 
back eventually to our old standard of comfort. We have no excuse 
for ignorance as to how the task was performed before, neither need 
we be unaware in any detail as to how it can be performed again. 
We are, or we should be, fully aware of the jeopardy in which we stand 
and the seriousness of the task that lies ahead. 

If we desire to go on as before, living in our own way, 684 to the 
square mile, theories which may or may not operate with success in 
Russia with 23 persons to the square mile, or in the United States with 
a square mile of land for every 43 mouths, have a minimum of practical 
bearing upon our particular problems. Is it not, in all these circum- 
stances, time that those, from Church dignitaries downwards, who are 
dangling new delights before our unfortunate people, should be asked 
quite simply to give up the jargon of politics and talk in terms of 
loaves of bread and legs of mutton ? 

We have been the leaders of the world, and we still retain something 
of that position. It was a proud moment for us when after France 
fell we stood absolutely alone, unprepared and unflinching before the 
greatest menace ever presented to that ‘‘ pursuit of happiness ”’ which 
-.is the only right that man possesses. The leadership of the world is 
not ours by any chance ; it arises from the simple fact that for nearly 
a thousand years we have enjoyed a degree of stability in government 
given to no other nation. In the matter of the standard of living and 
' the number of our population, our position may be said to be due to 
the fact that until quite recent times no government had anything 
whatever to do with trade, no politician ever presumed to talk about 
economics, and no bureaucrat was ever allowed to interfere with those 
natural forces of which we have taken advantage. On these terms 
we have not only been the recognised leaders, but have been able to 
render civilising services to the whole of mankind, all of it built on 
what is so curiously called Capitalism. The opposition to this natural 
state of affairs has its roots in an age-old prejudice against success ; 
it is a very natural trait and will, I suppose, always be there. Very 
few of us are gifted with the ability to regard without some little 
degree of suspicion any other person who happens to have done rather 
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better than ourselves ; very few of us have the long-sighted wisdom to 
recognise that the man who does better is the pioneer exploring the 
path of betterment for all. If those are the feelings between persons 
in the same community, must it not also be so as between nations and 
races ? One of the many difficulties from our point of view of the new 
world, or the benevolent universal authority in which we all have an 
equal voice, must be the same feeling spread through other nations. 
We in “ this precious stone set in the silver sea”’ have done better 
than any others, and we can hardly expect that others will take a 
more kindly view of our needs in consequence. The framers of the 
new world order, if they can succeed in arranging for the supply of 
the just and proper needs of all peoples, if they can overcome the 
practical difficulties which I have tried to indicate, will even then be 
open to the charge that they have reduced Britain, the one spot where 
there has ever been the desire to struggle with the problem of the better 
life, to the position of a suppliant dependent upon some form of inter- 
national dole for the wherewithal on’ which to live. 
ERNEST BENN. 


POLAND AND BRITISH OPINION. 


HE first and one of the most hackneyed clichés is that Poland 
has no clearly defined geographical frontiers and therefore lacks 
the natural foundation of an independent State. The trouble, 
however, is that the people who advance the slogan forget that, if it 
be practically valid, it would apply to the majority of continental 
States, Germany not excluded. The truth is that Poland is very similar 
to Germany in having two natural frontiers, the sea in the North and 
the mountains in the South. The latter, represented by the Carpathians, 
has never been questioned. It is in the East and West only, again as 
in the case of Germany, that her frontiers are based on no geographical 
barriers. In these circumstances it is a historical consequence, which 
at first is a little puzzling, that the centuries long struggle of Poland 
with eastern Germany—whether represented by the Teutonic Order, 
or the Prussia of Frederick the Great, or by the Hitler’s Third Reich— 
was fought over the northern frontier, i.e. for the possession of the 
Baltic sea coast. From the German point of view the cutting off Poland 
from the Baltic is a matter of capital importance. It was not without 
cause, accordingly, that German propaganda was so bitter about what 
they called the Polish “ Corridor.” Even this inordinately small strip 
of land, at least in relation to the size and needs of Poland, represented 
her only means of communication with the world at large. If that 
outlet is denied her, she is at once reduced to the position of Germany’s 
satellite. 
The argument can point further than this. Even with the so-called 
“ Corridor,” Poland does not have that secure access to the sea which 
in 1918 President Wilson postulated in his thirteenth point. This 
“ Corridor ’”’ during the last twenty years has been seriously threatened 
from two sides—from the west by the frontier of the Reich, which runs 
only ten miles west of Gdynia, and from the east by the frontier of 
East Prussia. The latter province entered the orbit of Poland in the 
sixteenth century, but owing to the weakening of Poland in the seven- 
teenth century and the union of Brandenburg and East Prussia under 
the sceptre of the same branch of the Hohenzollern family, the ties 
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which united East Prussia with Poland were untied by the same ruth- 
less forces which, first acting on behalf of the Kingdom of Prussia and 
now on behalf of Hitler and his Third Reich, have ended in a serious 
attempt at the complete conquest of Europe. East Prussia has thus 
become for the German Reich the bastion of expansion to the East. 
Situated as it is not more than eighty miles to the north of Warsaw, 
stretching over into Eastern Europe and of no great cultural or 
economic value to Germany, it represents an ideal offensive bridgehead 
against Poland, the Baltic States and Russia, as has been proved in 
1914, 1939 and 1941. The abolition of this medieval anachronism, 
which is at the same time a geographical freak, would safeguard Poland’s 
security based on her natural frontiers, the Baltic and the Carpathian 
Mountains. In possession of these two frontiers and in friendly relations 
with Russia and her other smaller neighbours, Poland would become 
not only fully capable of independent existence but also of playing a 
successful part in the stabilisation of Europe. 

Another cliché not unknown to some British historians is that Poland 
was partitioned because she deserved it, that she is incapable of govern- 
ing herself, and that she is a country of anarchy and oppression. This 
was a thesis which largely commended itself to Thomas Carlyle when he 
became disillusioned about the British proletariat and betook himself 
to German writers and historians as to a spiritual home. From the 
point of view of contemporary cultural criteria no national history is 
invulnerable; but when we examine the history of Poland in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries in relation to religious toleration, or 
in the latter century when she united two nations, the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania and herself (or rather three nations, when we remember that 
the Grand Duchy ‘of Lithuania included those whom to-day we call 
Ukrainians and White Russians), it would be difficult to assent to the 
conclusion that Poland in her history has shown no statesmanship or 
exhibited no unifying spirit of conciliation. 

When British opinion makes reference to Polish anarchy, such 
institutions as the free election of the Polish Kings or the Liberum Veto 
are more commonly kept under review. What Poland’s detractors 
usually forget to mention is that such institutions were a source of 
weakness to the Polish State but caused no harm to other nations. 
Moreover, we are bound to recognise to-day, when humanity is still 
searching for a satisfactory solution of the problem of the proper 
relationship between the State and the individual—a problem eagerly 
discussed in Poland during the Renaissance—that the Polish solution 
of the subordination of the State to the individual was a nobler con- 
ception than the seventeenth century or present-day solution of the 
same problem in Germany or Russia, where the individual has been 


_ reduced to conditions reminiscent of serfdom. Poland laid the founda- 


tions of her liberties by giving every nobleman the right to elect the 
chief of the State by free election, by a plebiscite. The idea was the 
same as that which in an improved form was adopted by the American 
constitution. It must be emphasised, moreover, that, in ancient 
Poland, the nobility amounted to about 10 per cent. of the population, 
including the class which was known in England as the Yeomanry, 
consequently was a larger percentage of the total population than that 
which in the eighteenth century enjoyed full political rights in England. 

As for the Liberum Veto, it cannot be contended that it was a desir- 
able device for ultra-modern nations; but in order to be fair to Poland 
it must be remembered that the device became necessary because of 
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_the self-government of the Polish provinces which, to use modern 
parlance, were federated into a Union. Such provinces had their own 
representation and delegated their deputies to the national Seym or 
Parliament. A member of Parliament as the delegate of his province 
acted according to instructions received from the provincial or Little 
Seym, or local Parliament, and had the right to oppose the majority 
_ vote not in his personal capacity but by virtue of a decision of his 
province, each of which was jealous of its rights and its own autonomy. 
Such a system, however much open to objection, was certainly not 
anarchical and does not justify the cliché that Poland had any inborn 
want of capacity for government. 

Another cliché is that Poland does not know how to treat her 
minorities. Here again it is not contended that the policy of contem- 
porary Poland was far-sighted enough. Personally, the author thinks 
that Poland should have at the very outset recognised the fact that 
the restored Republic was a state of several minorities, and that all of 
them, equally with the Poles, should be considered as citizens of the 
Commonwealth. In particular is this the case with regard to the 
Ukrainians who, within the limits of the 1939 frontiers, constituted the 
only compact and on the whole nationally conscious territorial minority 
in Poland. However, in spite of many errors committed with regard to 
the minorities, it may be said that, on the whole, the policy of Poland 
was sufficiently liberal to enable the minorities—the German minority 
as much as the others—to develop culturally and economically. This 
fact can only be rightly appreciated by comparing this minorities policy 
with that of other continental States before 1914, after 1914 and at the 
present time. 

A cliché which often does duty against Poland represents the country 
as a mongrel state of many unassimilated nationalities. In eastern and 
central Europe the position of the nationalities is very fluid and com- 
plicated. Continuous wars and migrations produced areas without any 
national majority, while a number of ethnographic groups lived side 
by side. They included nationalities which did not develop their own 
cultural life until the nineteenth century, as for instance the Baltic 
nations, or which are just entering the initial stage of national awaken- 
ing like the White Ruthenians. In Eastern, Central and Balkan Europe 
it is often difficult to establish ethnographic frontiers. It is much 
easier to proclaim as a universal slogan that geographic frontiers 
should be identical with ethnographic frontiers than to realise it in 
Eastern, Central and Balkan Europe. 

According to the last census of population in 1931, Poland has 
33,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 5,000,000 were Ukrainians, about 
I,000,000 White Ruthenians, over 3,000,000 Jews and 750,000 Germans. 
In absolute figures the number increased correspondingly during the 
period 1931-9 when the total population reached about 35,000,000. 
The relative numbers of the nationalities,,. however, remained on the 
whole the same as in 1931, and that meant that the Poles constituted 
about 65 per cent. of the total population. So far as the Western 
provinces of the country are concerned, i.e. Upper Silesia, Pomorze and 
Poznania, over go per cent. of the population are of Polish nationality, 
and there, accordingly, no support is given to the mongrel state cliché. 
The case of the Eastern provinces is rather different, but of the races 
that inhabit them the Ukrainians in the existing circumstances have 
no chance to establish their own state, the White Ruthenians have not 
yet developed their national consciousness, and the Jews have no 
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territorial ambitions. On the other hand, the Poles have for centuries 
been putting great economic and cultural efforts into the development 
of these provinces, and as there are only 100,000 Russians within the | 
territories, it is obvious that the 6,000,000 Poles have the strongerclaim | 
to consideration. } 

One of the most nauseous clichés is that the pre-war Poland wasa |} 
feudal state. Such an assertion is quite unintelligible to a Pole, who } 
remembers at once that even medieval Poland had never developed a | 
feudal system of the West European pattern. The idea of land tenure 
in fief was completely abandoned in the sixteenth century after the | 
political victory of the lesser nobility—socially a typical middle-class— | 
over the great lords. One of the results of this victory was that mem- 
bership of the Upper Chamber was not by inheritance but for life only, 
and the appointments were made by the King with the consent of the 
Lower Chamber, whose members were opposed to the passing of the 
Senatorship from father to son. This system made the growth of that 
pre-requisite of feudalism, a hereditary aristocracy, very difficult indeed. 

Perhaps, however, those who make use of this cliché mean by 
feudalism something different from historical feudalism. They want to | 
convey that a rich aristocracy residing in their castles used the latter- | 
day Republic as a means of oppression of the peasant classes. Here | 
again the reality is very different. In fact, during the last twenty years, 
power in Poland has been wielded by that social class which only in 
Central and Eastern Europe has succeeded in forming a distant group, 
i.e. the educated class. This group includes among others the free 
professions, and the military and civil bureaucracy ; in short it repre- 
sented the ruling class, the members of which were never asked about 
their social origin or the extent of their property, but solely about their 
academic diplomas. Taken as a whole it is unattached to any particular 
social class, and it would be difficult to describe its political character 
as it represented all possible shades of opinion both amongst the groups 
in power and in opposition. So far from the peasant class being op- 
pressed, it must be emphasised that the social classes which during 
these latter years have been increasingly coming to the front are the 
peasants, who represented the great majority of the population, and 
the workers who for at least the last fifty years had been uninterruptedly 
developing their political and professional organisations. It wouldseem, 
therefore, that after studying the social pattern of Poland it would be 
difficult to describe the country as “ feudal.”’ 

If, however, for ‘‘ feudal ’’ there is substituted the adjective ‘‘ totali- 
“tarian ”’ there is perhaps just a grain of truth in the charge. From 1930 
onward Poland was) gradually evolving an authoritarian régime which, 
however, was based not so much on the abolition of individual rights, 
which indeed were restricted only to a very limited degree, as on a con- 
ception of strengthening the executive, which meant that power had 
passed to the military and civilian bureaucracy without the proper 
control of Parliament. Nevertheless, under this semi-totalitarian régime 
there continued to exist legally all the parties of the Opposition, while 
newspapers voicing views other than those of the administration were | 
freely published. So also the independent, in the first instance Socialist, 
trade unions continued their activities. This system of government lay 
half-way between a totalitarian and a democratic system and had many 
analogies with the Spanish régime of Primo de Ribera. Its emergence 
in Poland will become intelligible if it is remembered that, from the 
Baltic to the Agean, all countries situated between Germany and Italy 
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on the one hand and Soviet Russia on the other were being governed by 
more or less authoritarian régimes. Poland was not an exception in this 
respect, for the same phenomena could be observed in Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Turkey. It may be assumed, therefore, that such a development must 
have had a common cause in all these countries. I would even risk the 
assertion that it was indeed the same geo-political cause, considering 
that all the countries in question—alas—were not situated on some 
Atlantic islands between two Anglo-Saxon democracies, but were 
surrounded by thoroughly totalitarian systems. 

Not so much attention needs to be devoted to a cliché once commonly 
voiced by some superior intellectuals that Poland is a romantic and not 
a practical nation. Even if there were a substratum of truth in such a 
description it should be remembered that common sense flourishes best 
in an atmosphere of peace and prosperity; but a nation which for 150 
years had to struggle daily against a hopeless reality would have 
probably perished long ago if common sense had been the sole weapon 
employed. Common sense would have probably long ago persuaded 
the Poles in the nineteenth century to give up their national aspirations, 
and common sense to-day would probably advise them to seek a com- 
promise with the German invaders. If romanticism amounts to an 
unshakable faith in the vitality of one’s own nation, then the Poles 
are an incurably romantic nation, who, in the course of the present war, 
produced the desperate defence of Warsaw when there was no hope of 
assistance from outside. In order, however, to treat these romanticists 
fairly it is necessary to remember that the British people, who pride 
themselves on their common sense, are also capable in times of danger 
and stress of rising above reality, and to make such a romantic decision 
as that in June 1940 for the continuance of the war despite the débdcle 
of France. This profound attachment to their nationality is not, as in 
the case of the contemporary Germans, a racial obsession. It is a 
community of spirit, not a community of blood. 

One cliché must be regretfully admitted, so far at least as the last 
twenty years are concerned: Poland is a country with a very low 
standard of life. The yearly national income per capita was only 12 per 
cent. of the corresponding income in Great Britain. This was reflected 
in the consumption not only of manufactured products but of articles 
of prime necessity. According to estimates made in 1939 there were— 
including members of the families of either landless peasants or holders 
of inadequate dwarf homesteads—about 7,000,000 people economically 
superfluous and in fact semi-unemployed. It is obvious that the 
splitting up of the 9,000,000 acres of land, which before the present war 
wére owned by the large landowners, and the distribution of this land 
among the 7,000,000 people would have reduced the dimensions of the 
problem, but it would not have solved it. For then came the closing 
after the war of 1914 of the countries of immigration and a consequent 
serious aggravation of the whole situation. Poland certainly made 
great efforts to meet it out of her own resources, but these proved to be 
quite inadequate owing to the lack of sufficient foreign credits. How- 
ever, in spite of her lack of financial resources the country has gallantly 
struggled on. Labour legislation during the last twenty years has been — 
placed on a high level, in no way inferior to similar legislation in the 


| West. Great efforts have been made in the sphere of popular education, 


and compulsory attendance in the provinces which prior to 1914 were 


|) under Russian administration was introduced. The suppression of 
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illiteracy resulted inter aha in the peasant youth taking a greater 
interest in political and social problems. So that even in the case of 
the cliché, where guilt i is admitted, it is “‘ Guilty but yet struggling hard 
for our redemption.”’ 

The leading clichés hurled against Poland have been surveyed and a 
good case has been put up in the defence of a sorely ravaged country. 
A satisfactory record in the past gives us encouragement to hope high 
for the future. Poland’s future depends on the solution of two funda- 
mental problems common to the whole Continent, namely security and 
prosperity. They are indissolubly linked and can be solved only by 
constant and planned collaboration of the Anglo-Saxon world with the 
continental nations. So far from dealing with the future in a romantic 
spirit the Polish Government have already made a first advance to 
planned collaboration in the conversations with Czechoslovakia. 

POLITICUS. 


THE PREGNANT UNIVERSE. 


HRISTIAN thought, at least in modern times, has been too 
(Jeomplacent in its judgments and contentions about the Universe 

as it is. A somewhat sentimental doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, together with a high standard of comfort enjoyed by most 
Theological writers, has led to the optimist supposition, treated almost 
as a postulate, that ‘“‘all’s right with the world.” This conclusion 
has led to the minimising of existing contradictions to this optimist 
assumption. It has prompted sustained efforts to explain them away, 
showing how inevitable they are if admitted, and how negligible they 
are in the overwhelming beneficence of the whole. All evil in the 
order and habits of Nature has been explained as due to the sin of 
men, and to a curse upon Creation as the result. This view has been 
put forward without critical examination, and has failed to take 
account of how organic to the structure and process of the world 
these drawbacks are, and how great is their dynamic effect upon the 
evolution of Nature and upon the history of man. 

Any wholesale indictment of Nature is indeed an irrational and hys- 
terical extravagance. Yet, on the other hand, the contentions put 
forward in rebutting any such disordered pessimism should be limited 
to showing that the-imperfections of the Universe, in so far as they 

. belong to its order and evolution, could only have been avoided if for 
life and its freedom had been substituted a system of mechanical 
rigidity, which would have prevented the possibility of any spiritual, 
moral, or even intellectual development, leaving man at his best 

- only a “rational animal.” If the world is to be “a vale of soul- 
making,” its imperfections are indispensable. The development of 
Man, with the Values of which he is the bearer, and a flawless Universe 
are incompatible with one another. A perfect world would be the 

cemetery of mankind, whereas the resurrection of Man, with the 
consequent transformation of his world, is the Divinely purposed and 
satisfying end of Creation—an end which, just because it is tran- 
scendent, is immanent throughout the Whole. 

To represent that complacency with the Universe is the duty of 
Christians is indeed unscriptural, and inevitably becomes un-Christian. 
St. Paul declares ‘that ‘‘ the whole Creation groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together until now’ (Romans viii, 22). Christians are taught 


the word which is translated “ travaileth together 
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to look for “ new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness’ (2 Peter iii, 13), while the Apocalypse looks forward to the 
Divine Sovereign pronouncing. his fiat, ‘‘ Behold I make all things 
new ’”’ (Rev. xxi, 5). The justification of the world is relative to the 
present condition of men. Both Christ and His Apostles dwell upon 
the benefits of sufferings and hardship. St. Paul “ glorifies in tribula- 
tion ’’ because of the spiritual blessings which are only found through 
them. Christian believers in every age, of every race, and under all 
conditions, have verified the truth of this teaching. Creation and Man, 
indeed, form one organic system of life, conditioned by the material 
Universe. Man’s sinful imperfection and the imperfection of the 
Universe are bound up together: from beginning to end they act and 
react upon one another. This manifest fact has profound implica- 


tions. Yet, as we shall see, it means, not a sentence of death, but a 


promise of more abundant life. It justifies the expectation of faith 
in the advent of a new Creation, in which “the former things are 
passed away.” The co-ordination of evil in Nature and Man is not the 
last or the most important word. In the great passage of the Epistle 
to the Romans, from which a quotation has just been made, St. Paul 
speaks of the “ eager expectation,” “ the straining forward ”’ of ‘‘ the 
whole Creation.”” He seems to have a thought of its pregnancy, for 
r ’’? means primarily 
the travail of child-birth. To what is this “ eager expectation,” this 
anguish of expectancy directed? To “ the manifestation of the Sons 
of God.” The perfecting of Man carries with it the reconstitution of 
his world. The Universe stretches forward to become something more, 
something other, something better than at present it is. This end can 
only be attained by the manifested perfection of men in the full Values 
derived from filial oneness with God. 

Philosophy, also, has a serious account to meet. Imposing Systems 
have presented a Supreme Abstraction as the highest and ultimate 
Reality. The One of Plotinus, the Substance of Spinoza, the Noumena 
of Kant, form a series culminating in the Absolute of transcendental 
German metaphysics. Of this final abstraction Sir William Hamilton, 
a supporter of it, truly affirmed’ that no affirmations can be made. 
In regard to it contraries are equally in place or out of place. Seeing 
that, by its definition, it exists without any relationships, it is beyond 


_ the reach of thought, for thought constitutes a relationship between 


the thinker and the object of his thought. By its very nature the 
Absolute is beyond all possibility of manifestation, causality, or of 
any other activity which brings it within the sphere of the phenomenal 
world. Accepting this philosophy, Herbert Spencer argued that the 


highest Reality is and must remain the Unknown and Unknowable. 


He left it, therefore, as the subject of Religion, and devoted his com- 
prehensive intelligence to constructing an all-embracing system of the 
phenomenal world as the only legitimate subject of human thought. 


_ This view has remained as a permanent legacy to the scientific thinkers 


of the last two generations. 

__ Yet the true office of philosophy is to clarify the common sense, the 
common experience, of Mankind, to make it coherent and accordant 
with the entire body of ascertained facts. And it may be truly claimed 
that common sense regards the philosophy of the Absolute, with its 


- consequences, as dealing with logical abstractions that are altogether 
remote from actual existence. Reality is a Whole, and the phenomenal 


world is a manifestation and. projection of determinant Reality. This 
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constitutive Reality is not static, but active, causal, and genetic. Being 
utters itself in Becoming, and in so doing reveals its nature, subject 
to the limitations of phenomenal finitude. The Universe is in ordered 
movement towards a goal, the nature of which is determined for it by 
being implicit within it. 

Nor is the goal “to which the whole Creation moves ’’ altogether 
hid from human apprehension. It is revealing itself in the appearance, 
growth and persistence of the Spiritual Values of Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness, with the sense of the Holy in regard to them. These Values 
are authenticated by the Universe itself, for Man, in whom they appear, 
is organic with the Universe, and his achievements are evoked and 
enabled by it, whether by promotion or by challenging provocation. 
On the other hand, these Values have power to transform the Universe 
itself, to approximate it to themselves, by calling out its me 
resources for giving effect to them. 

Despite all its shortcomings and contradictions, beneticehen is 
overwhelmingly uppermost in Nature. The presence of Design in 
Nature provides the basis for and has its culmination in ever more far- 
reaching and persistently successful design in Man. Design in Man, 
spiritual not less than-secular, reaches out to Nature and tends to 
transform it, and Nature is responsive to human efforts. Human 
Ethics transcend both in motive and scope mere physical necessities 
and secular interests. Yet they have survival value. This com- 
bination of the ideal and the practical, of the transcendent and the 
mundane, is of the highest significance. It reveals the Wholeness | 
of the Universe in stretching forward to an all-embracing and satisfying | 
end. Hence St. Paul’s great saying, poetic in form, as is the case 
with all prophecy, demands careful consideration. _The Universe is 
not merely oppressed and frustrated by its imperfection. It not only 
“ groaneth together”; it ‘‘travaileth together.” It is eagerly 
expectant. It has appetency for the spiritual, stretching forward 
towards a consummation in which it will share. Only the full and final 
“manifestation of the Sons of God” will transform ‘“‘ the whole 
Creation,” satisfying its needs and fulfilling its possibilities. The 
process is prolonged, costly and painful. Yet it is one of ordered 
development. And it gives steady intimations of its final result. 
The appearance, the pertinacity and progress of the Spiritual Values— 
whether necessitated, prompted. or aided by Nature—is prophetic 
of the end and suggestive of its character. The world of Nature and 
of Man is not decaying; it is pregnant. The Values are genetic. 
* They predict, not the perfecting of a realm apart, but aspiritual dynamic 
in the actual world, which both obstructs and anticipates them. Man 
is not merely a transitory occupant of the world ; he is organic with it 
~ and it is co-operant with him. 

The substantial truth of this estimate and forecast is illustrated 
even by the present War, in spite of all its havoc and brutality. The 
megalo-maniac predacity which has, for the time being, shattered the 
uneasily established order of the World is the disordered frenzy of 
men, who in rebelling against the Christian Values of life, have 
renounced. reason as well as humanity. Such madness can only be 
repressed and destroyed by force. Yet War is not even now the last 
word. Strange to say, the War not only opens up the prospect, but 
sets in motion the spiritual activities, which redeem it from utter 
savagery and will eventually supersede it. 

The outstanding witness of history supplies conclusive evidence of 
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this fact in the past. The conquests of Alexander and of Rome, with 


-the dispersion of the Jews, gave occasion to such new relations between 


the nations and civilisations of the world as created the indispensable 
foundations of a World-order, upon which the Christian civilisation 


created by the Gospel could be reared. This patent truth of history 


has long been treated as a Providential preparation for Christ. 

So now the unexampled brutality of anti-Christian fanaticism has, 
by its fateful challenge, evoked a nobility of courage and self-devotion, 
which has given a new meaning and worth to life for multitudes, and 
brought about a new fellowship in concerted endeavour which has 


promise of a new order of righteousness, freedom and humanity when 


the present devastating tyranny has been destroyed. And this 
potential transformation is reaching out to embrace Mankind as a 
whole. New fellowship is being brought about between nations and 


“races hitherto remote from, ignorant about, and suspicious of one 


another. Immeasurable prospects are being opened up by the new 
relations now happily subsisting between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the United States and the other Americas, Russia and 
China. These new relations bring with them such new knowledge and 
appreciation of one another as will constitute an altogether more 
intimate, fruitful, and permanent fellowship than that of mere common 
resistance to external danger. Such beneficent consequences, to quote 
Mr. Churchill in regard to the issue of the War, “can only be lost 
through our own follies.” Yet such is the stupidity and slothful 
indifference of Mankind that these new and pregnant relations have 
only been brought about by the appalling danger that has threatened 
us allin common. These benefits can only be secured at great cost, 
the cost, not only of the War, but of the wisdom and disciplined self- 
sacrifice which will be needed to secure the peace and to harvest its 
blessings for Mankind. Yet the new springtide is already burgeoning 
amid the dark winter of the War. 

This is not to apologise for the War and the judgments it is bringing 
upon the earth. But it is to call attention to the activity of God, 
Who underpins the moral order of the world, and interlaces the dark 
texture of human wickedness and folly with the golden rays of new 
promise for Mankind.” His Fatherhood, while gracious and long- 
suffering in its Self-impartation, is austere in its methods and exacting 
in its demands. For God has high and holy ends in view, for which He 
demands the co-operation of Men. In the self-sacrifice of this co- 
operation lies the self-fulfilment of- Manhood. And the new prospect 
is cosmic in its promise and process. It means, not merely a change 
within a changeless Whole, but.a consequent change of the Whole, 
in the service of the Spiritual Values of Mankind. It is caused and 
conditioned by its creative Source, purposing and planning a universal 
end. “ The whole Creation ”’ is co-operant in bringing about its own 


_transformation by means of the Divine Values of spiritual life. There _ 


is an élan vital at work, as Bergson has shown. Yet it is not blind in 
its impulse, but spiritual and rational in the beneficence of its creative 
activity. After the age-long erase, the costly and painful travail, 
Finis coronabit opus. 

J. Scotr LipGETT. 


THE PLANNING OF POST-WAR 
INDUSTRY. 


HE war still exerts its sinister power over all the nations, but {| 
| it is more and more being practically recognised that the task | 
of constructing a new economic world is one which must be 

approached immediately, even though the political consequences of | 
the present conflict are not yet fully discerned. That at any rate was | 
the decided opinion of the very important I.L.O. Conference which 
was held at Columbia University, New York, from October 27th to 
November 6th, 1941. Through the mouth of Mr. Attlee, the principal 
Government delegate from Great Britain in a Conference which 
numbered 187 delegates and advisers from thirty-three nations, it 
declared emphatically that it was determined “ that economic questions 
and questions of universal improvements in standards of living and 
nutrition shall not be neglected as they were after the last war owing 
to preoccupation with political problems.”’ 

Surely this is as it should be. All honour to those who amid the 
severe stresses and strains of a total conflict hold high the banner of 
the idealist, and speak to us loftily of the grand new world which, as 
they fondly believe, must be our choice and portion when hostilities 
end. But before this grand new world shall have made its presence 
plainly evident there is a big spade work to do in the old world, which 
may be by that time decimated by starvation or ravaged by fever and 
pestilence. Nazi hordes have inaugurated a reign of terror and fright- 
fulness. Populations have been transplanted.. When the war is over, 
you cannot be certain that the people you find in a land are the people 
who have really acclimatised themselves there. Political questions will 
have to be cautiously and tentatively approached as affairs painfully 
revert to something like their normal conditions. But it is far otherwise 
with economic and industrial plans and projects. As the U.S. delegate 
‘at the I.L.O. Conference pointed out, there is an urgent and immediate 
necessity for advance planning in order to expedite the feeding of 
starving populations when the war ends, for the provision and transport 
of material and equipment to restore economic activities and for the 
reopening of world trade, the resettlement of workers, the change-over 
of industry from war to peace production and the raising of world 
standards. : 

Among these economic questions, of course, to feed the hungry takes 
a primary place. The.bare life is a necessary presupposition of the good 
life. But when these elemental wants are satisfied pride of place must 
‘inevitably be given to industrial questions, to the future planning of 
post-war industry. Before we can have a world worth having, the wheels 
of industry must again quickly revolve. The wherewithal to start them 
must be available to all who need it. Above everything, the watchwords 
of democratic government must be heard sounding plainly in the 
industrial as well as in the political sphere. This was recognised at 
Columbia University by no less a personage than President Roosevelt 
in his concluding White House address to the delegates, when he quoted 
the Atlantic Charter proclamation of a world freed from the burden of 
want and fear, and further expressed the view that in planning the 
international action required to implement this Charter industrially, 
the I.L.O. with its representation of Labour and management, its 
technical knowledge and experience, would be an invaluable instrument 
for peace. : 
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What, then, are the general principles which, so far as the post-war 
organisation of industry is concerned, appear to have obtaineda common 
nesting-place in the minds of the delegates at this important I.L.O. 
Conference? In the first place it is plain that economic and industrial 
questions must hereafter be separated from those that are purely 


political. There should be an organising body for industrial as well as a 


Parliament for the political supervision of the Commonwealth as a 


whole. In the old days the Socialist reformers of industry used to 


trumpet as their objective “‘ the nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange.’’ What a triumph of bureaucratic 
despotism and tyranny the accomplishment of this ambitious end could 
have meant ! The State might have become a cold and ruthless octopus 
existing only to gather everything worth getting within its harsh and 
grisly tentacles. The mere man would be only a passionless automaton 


_ to be moved hither and thither, wherever it was so willed, by an over- 


whelming and overbearing central authority. Or if by chance the 
worker recovered a portion of his manhood and dared to strike against 
the power which enslaved him, his strike, as in the Nazi State tyranny 
of to-day, would surely be deemed an act of treason and S.S. Troopers 
would be sent to mow him down with their machine-guns, 

Owing, however, in large part to the influence of the original founders 
of the Fabian Society, there is still a disposition to regard the nationalis- 
ation or in‘some cases the municipalisation of industry as the supreme 
end of industrial reformers. That means that if a future Parliament is 
not to be overburdened year after year with the regulation of industrial 
to the neglect of all other questions, the future of industry is to be faced 
by fits and starts instead of being planned as a unified and ordered 
whole. Certain industries—say, railways or less easily mines—would 
then be considered as cases apart and a new regulation imposed on 
them without prejudice to the rest. Even in such a procedure, however, 
a severe strain would be imposed on the political Parliamentary pro- 
cedure of discussion, negotiation, and compromise. Professor Laski, 


_ indeed, a Fabian of these later days, in a searching analysis of British 


Constitutional practice and procedure, has prophesied that any Parlia- 
mentary intermeddling with industrial questions may very well bring 
this country to the verge of an actual revolution. That prospect did not 
seem to disturb the Professor, but more cautious and perhaps more 
practical individuals would consider this a reason for following the line 
of direction envisaged by the I.L.O. Conference. 

In the second place, it is-plain that, as it was forecast at the I.L.O. 
Conference, the body which plans the industry of the future must 
organise it on democratic lines. That note, indeed, resounded every- 
where in Columbia University last November. It was manifest in the 
closing speech of President Roosevelt. Even before that, the repre- 
sentatives of the United States had carried a resolution urging that 
responsible representatives of the workers and the employers should be 
included in public agencies concerned with planning and applying 
public policies directly or indirectly affecting the interests of the 


_ workers and the employers. In effect, this resolution seems to dispose 


of the idea that the planning of industry can best be tackled piecemeal 
and that the concerns of certain selected establishments should be 
regarded as cases apart. Obviously the planning of industry ought to 
be considered as a whole and, as already pointed out, in an atmosphere 
completely removed from political partisanship and intrigue. In this 
connection Russian industrial achievement will almost certainly 
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exercise some appreciable influence on the whole economic organisation } | 


of the future. Whatever may be criticised—and a great deal might be } ' 
criticised—in the political achievement of Soviet Russia, its planned | 
economy has completely disproved the objections which were made | 


against such a disposition of industry by the theorists of the Austrian i 


School of economists. It is true that in the management of industry | | 


there is in Russia sometimes an unpleasant intrusion of the political 


into the industrial field, but all that has not prevented its total recon- || 


struction of industry from being a complete and outstanding success. 


At the same time it must be remembered that Soviet Russia all |: 


through its short history has in the main been regulated industrially 1 
as a beleaguered garrison. The needs of life have to a large extent been } 


subordinated to the needs of the defence of life. War is always a 1: 


reactionary game. It breeds the dictator rather than the democrat. | 
Perhaps that is the reason why so many people have been impelled to | 
clamour for a man or rather a superman to control the whole of the | 
British war-production instead of relying on the democratic Central 
Joint Advisory Committee to the Production Executive of the Cabinet. | 
Hero-worship or rather the Nietzschean adoration of the superman } 
is always the prelude to the State organised in accordance with the soul- | 
destroying demands of a Hitler. It says a great deal for the democratic 
instincts of Mr. Churchill that he did not yield lightly to these insistent 
clamours, and he has thereby made it more likely than ever that the 
democratic regulations of industry will, when the war is ended, win its — 
way internationally all along the line. It was pointed out by De 
Toqueville that democracy when it attempts a great task seems to 
falter at first when compared with autocracy, but long before the 
battle is won its superior staying power enables it to bring its work to 
a more successful close. 

At any rate in the third place, and not the least important of the 
three, the I.L.O. Conference made it plain that a beginning will be | 
made first on the economic side to the post-war organisation of the © 
world as an international whole. As it was already pointed out, there 
were represented at Columbia University some 187 delegates from 
thirty-three different nations. This certainly is leading us along the | 
right road. Economic problems overcross the boundaries of states. | 
Municipal Socialism passes easily into Regional Socialism. The National 
Trust becomes the International Cartel. If a reign of peace is to be 
inaugurated, the whole world, as Cobden saw in the old Victorian days, 
must be organised on the basis of a free interchange of commodities 
and services. And to this may be added—it would not have been so 
apparent to Cobden—that the world economic system must also be 
based on a corresponding democracy in industry. 

These considerations make it clear what are the general lines on which 
economic reconstruction is to be attempted after the war, and the 
committee appointed at the I.L.O. Congress last year has already 
addressed itself to its difficult task. But it remains to inquire how far 
the three principles above outlined have been since recognised in this 
country, and especially how far they have influenced the resolutions 
passed at the Labour Conference which held its sittings in four of the 
concluding days of May. At first sight and in the light of these three 
main principles, the main economic resolution passed at that Conference 
is a great disappointment. So far as it has any positive content at all, 
it calls for a ‘‘ far-reaching Government control of industry ” and a 
“central planning of the nation’s economic life.” But how that 
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_ control is to be exercised, and how a sorely burdened political Parlia- 


ment is to find time to direct that central planning, it nowhere con- 


‘| descends to inform us. Apparently, so far at least as this resolution is 


i 


concerned, economic reconstruction is not to begin internationally. 
We are led to believe that what in another part of this same resolution 
is called “ the socialisation of the basic industries ”’ will in itself work a 
magic spell, amply providing for “‘ political democracy,” “ personal 
liberty ” and a “ reasonable standard of living for all citizens.” 

It has been pointed out in the previous part of this paper how un- 
satisfactory such a purely national state economic standpoint is and 


') ever must be. Indeed, one would inevitably come to the conclusion 


that the British Labour Movement had failed to grasp the economic 


| nettle but for the fact that it was Professor Laski who moved it and 
_ had obviously had a large share.in its composition. As has already been 


pointed out, he has become a stormy petrel of this insular nationalisa- 


tion or (shall we say?) ‘‘ socialisation’? movement. In his earlier 
| writings he is a political pluralist. At that time the state to him was 


but one association among many in our complicated modern society. 
It had no claim to lord it over all the rest. It must take its chance 


with the others in a sociological struggle for existence ; now he seems 
willing to make the State a truly overgrown Leviathan by handing 


over to it all the complicated economic planning which must be neces- 


sary to lead us away from what the resolution calls “‘ economic 


insecurity, industrial inefficiency, and social inequality.” The only 


__ lip-service he was willing to render to genuine industrial democracy 
_ was that he piously hoped in his speech introducing the resolution that 
_ the omnipotent State would promote its servants by merit, would 
' make of the “ hand” a foreman, of the foreman a supervisor, of the 
' supervisor a director of operations. 


. Altogether, however, this resolution of the Labour Conference was 
most vague and general; and this side of it was immediately stressed 


| by some of the delegates present. The Oxford City delegate proposed 
| as a step to give practical effect to its glittering generalities that the 


Conference should re-affirm Labour’s “‘immediate programme” of 
1938. But Mr. Shinwell (also not a trade unionist), who replied for the 
Executive, said they could not go-back on their past. The “ immediate 


programme ”’ was valid for the time that was immediate. Conditions 


changed, and this vague and colourless resolution was their reaction 
to the changed conditions. 

What can it all mean? Surely only this, that the political Labour 
Party has recognised that the question of the planning of post-war 
industry should be handed over to the industrial side of the Movement 
as that is represented by the T.U.C. In this event it can be presumed 
that the resultant action will be in accordance with the three principles 


_ laid down at the I.L.O. Conference. The Trade Union Movement has 


always constituted a solid basis for the proceedings of the political 
Labour Party. The constituency Labour parties which, alongside the 
trade unions, make up the latter body and often consisting of a baker’s 
dozen of the extremer elements in a meeting held in a considerable 
town, have always been particularly susceptible to milder Communist 
influence, and it is they who have returned Professor Laski above all 
others to the Labour Party Executive. 

It is to the Conference of the T.U.C., accordingly, which is to be held 
at Blackpool at the beginning of September, and not to the Labour 
Party Conference at the Central Hall, pientmainsies that we shall have 
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to look for indications of the practical course to be taken in the planning ° 
of post-war industry. But already the Trade Union Movement has 
given us pretty clear indications of the direction in which we are. 
travelling. On the international side British trade union leaders were © 
present at the I.L.O. Conference at New York. The reports, too, of . 
the Federation of British Industries and the Association of the British | 
Chambers of Commerce show that, on the managerial side as well, there | 
is this same ungrudging recognition of the importance of international © 
economic planning in the post-war world. 

What, then, about economic democracy? Here we have the signi- | 
ficant Citrine Report which the Government proposes to adopt with | 
what The Times calls “a few not unimportant exceptions.’’ This — 
Report proposes that the new Regional Boards in the scheme of war 
production should consist of the Regional Director of Production 
(chairman), the Regional representatives of the Admiralty, Ministry — 
of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft Production and Board of Trade, the 
Regional Controller of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, | 
and three representatives each of employers and workpeople. It is 
thus a triple partnership with democratic representation of the workers, — 
not a bureaucratic control in which a Leviathan is first and the others ° 
nowhere. In adopting it, however, the Government have most un- 
accountably rejected the triple partnership in the case of the Executive 
Committee, and the T.U.C. have vigorously reacted against this 
decision. 

How much support this triple partnership of the I.L.O. has obtained 
as the future democratic government of industry can be gauged from 
the fact that at the Labour Conference the Miners’ Federation, a 
powerful trade union influence in the party, brought forward a proposal, 
as an immediate effort to increase coal production, toinstitute a National 
Coal Board, composed of representatives of the Government, the 
owners and the employees. This proposal was carried unanimously at 
the Labour Conference although, when it was reported to the outside 
world, it was met by the criticism that such a board would be in the 
air and there would be no ultimate body to co-ordinate and control. 
But surely, as a war measure, it would come under the jurisdiction of 
the democratic Central Joint Advisory Committee of the Production 
Executive of the Cabinet. But this is the body on which the T.U.C. is | 
already represented. It is another proof that the industrial and not the 
political section of the Labour Party is exercising the more formative 
influence in helping to determine the direction and structure of the 

planning of post-war industry. 
J. H. Harvey. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF 
FREE NATIONS. 


HEN people are suffering under a grave ordeal, their thoughts 

VW are divided between the present necessity of overcoming the 
danger with which they are threatened and the future necessity 

of preventing its return. All those who to-day are able to divert for a 
time their attention from the war ask themselves how it will be possible 
to ensure peace. The same preoccupations prevailed during the 1914- 
1918 conflict. Their outcome was a number of institutions, such as 
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_ the League of Nations, international tribunals or treaties of mutual 

| assistance, which did not fulfil the hopes that had prompted their 

| creation. Confronted with these failures we are eager to discover 

| their cause, but our eagerness should not lead us to accept superficial 
explanations which do not take into account the essential factors of 
the problem. A wrong diagnosis would once more lead us to apply 
the wrong remedy and bring about further disillusionment. 

Through an instinctive reaction, we feel inclined to discard the 
ideas in which we placed so much confidence twenty years ago, and 
which exerted a great deal of influence at Versailles. These are 
centred round the principle of liberal democracy in internal politics, 

_ and of self-determination in external politics. The latter is made 
responsible for the territorial division of Europe involving the creation 
of a number of small states, and for the political and economic diffi- 
culties provoked by these changes. We are told that such conditions 
are opposed to the modern developments of our technique which 


require more and more the existence of large political and economic 
units, that the smaller states represent a political conception which 
has become obsolete, that they are unable to maintain themselves, 
that their independence rests on illusions, and that they can only 
survive under the protection of the Big Powers. Every reaction 
leads to exaggerations which throw the historical picture out of 
perspective. Such exaggerations should be corrected, not only 
because they might lead to false conclusions, but also because they 
might easily be confused with doctrines which are in favour to-day in 
totalitarian states, and which already inspired German policy twenty- 


_ five-years ago. 


In his account of the conversation which the French Ambassador, 
Jules Cambon, had with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
von Jagow, on April 2nd, 1914, the Belgian Minister in Berlin wrote 
as follows: “ He [von Jagow] revealed his mind by contending that, 
owing to the transformation which Europe was undergoing in favour 
of the stronger nations, and to the development of new economic 
forces and means of communication, the smaller states could no 


_ longer lead the independent existence which they had hitherto enjoyed. 


They would either disappear altogether, or gravitate in the orbit of 
the Big Powers.” The same doctrine is expressed in the Tripartite 
Pact, signed by Germany, Italy and Japan, on September 27th 1940, 
which conferred hegemony on Japan in Asia, and on Germany and 
Italy in Europe ; the latter country’s name being no doubt mentioned 
in order to save appearances. 
This conception is the foundation of the New Order which Germany 
wishes to impose on Europe. A contributor to a German-controlled 
paper published in Brussels wrote last year that ‘‘ the future of the 
small nations can no longer be concordant with their past. Eco- 
nomically, their integration in larger regions is unavoidable and will 
benefit them. Politically, their sovereignty can no longer be absolute 
either in fact (which it never was) or in law. It must be subordinated 
to the urgent needs of European organisation according to the decision 
of the leading powers. Besides, these powers, being henceforth alone 
responsible for the defence of the Continent, will exercise certain 
military rights over the other nations... . The smaller nations’ 
autonomy will only be complete with regard to cultural and adminis- 
trative questions; it) will be restricted in political and military 
questions.”’ 


2 
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Such ideas are in flagrant contradiction with those of the govern- 
ments of the United Nations. Liberty and independence are specially 
mentioned in the “ Joint Declaration’”’ signed in Washington, on 
January Ist, 1942, which endorsed the principle of self-determination 
proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter and confirmed by the inter-Allied 
Conference gathered at St. James’s Palace, in September, 1941. In the 
Atlantic Charter, President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill expressed 
their wish ‘“‘ to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

These declarations are not merely academic. How could the Allies 
adopt another attitude ? How could they question the independence 
of the smaller states, on account of modern technical developments, 
without questioning at the same time the very basis of the British 
Commonwealth or the American policy of the Good Neighbour ? 
Far from being out of date, the principle of popular freedom has 
preserved all its strength. Since the moment when, in 1939, Britain 
showed her determination no longer to tolerate the use of threats and 
violence, this principle gave to the present war its essential significance. 
For its sake immense sacrifices are being made willingly every day by 
all the free peoples. It is the inspiration of the resistance of the 
oppressed peoples and of their hopes in the future. Any misunder- 
standing or confusion on this point would have disastrous results. 
Instead of relinquishing self-determination, the British Government 
has recently proposed to extend it to India, in order to strengthen the 
resolution of the Indian people to join in the war effort. By a strange 
contradiction, the same critics who express doubts concerning the 
advisability of maintaining the independence of the smaller European 
states are the first to point out, when they turn their attention to 
the East, that it is impossible to obtain full co-operation in the war 
if the people’s wish for independence is not satisfied. 

The fact that such an essential principle as the freedom of the peoples 
should be clearly asserted and maintained does not imply that we 
should not correct the abuses which may have occurred in its applica- 
tion, or adapt it to modern technical developments. We may be 
justified in asking, for instance, whether it will be opportune to use 
plebiscites in the future as they have been used in the past, or whether 
the régime established in favour of minorities should not be revised. 
Have we not gone too far in this direction ? Should the creation of 
new political units be allowed or encouraged in Germany or India ? 
Such questions should be examined in a realistic spirit and in the light 
of past experiences. Asa matter of fact, the principle of the freedom 
of the peoples is in no way incompatible with the systematic co- 
ordination required by contemporary developments, provided such 
co-operation is freely accepted and that no legal discrimination is 


- made between the co-operators. It would be inadmissible, for instance, 


that it should be imposed on the smaller states alone, as a kind of 
servitude, for nothing could possibly justify such a distinction. 

No graver mistake could be made than to single out the smaller 
states on the pretext that they are mainly responsible for the diffi- 
culties which occurred during the twenty years’ crisis. Far from 
proving an obstacle to progress, many of them took the lead in pro- 
duction, transport, trade and social reform. Their standard of living 
was similar to that of the Great Powers. How could those who know 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden, Denmark or 
Switzerland identify them with those benighted small states which 
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have recently been described to us? These countries had no appre- 
ciable share in the policy which brought about the world’s economic 
crisis of 1930. They abstained from taking any initiative in the 
policy of quotas and exchange control which caused so much harm 
and spread all over the world. When these smaller states were com- 
pelled to take such measures, their effect was practically negligible 
compared with that of the protective tariffs adopted by a great creditor 
country such as America, as early as 1922 and 1930, or of the restric- 
tions introduced by Germany in 1931 with regard to external payments. 
‘It is worth mentioning that, when the crisis became general, small 
states such as Sweden, Finland and Norway stood up to it better than 
others and were sooner able to overcome its effect. No doubt, mistakes 
were made by great and small states during the period which followed 
the last war. Some Balkan countries and some Central European 
countries were separated by old rivalries and resentments. But 
however regrettable these quarrels might have been, their influence 
cannot be compared with the rivalry which arose between the Great 
Powers during the same period. 

~Most smaller states, conscious of their weakness, were constantly 
‘seeking new forms of co-operation, either within the League or in some 
more limited system. This tendency introduced, during the ten years 
which preceded the war, a regular fashion for Regional Pacts. In 
order to be successful, this co-operation between the smaller Powers 
should have been accompanied by a corresponding co-operation 
between the Big Powers. Some smaller states, notably those belonging 
to the Oslo Group, repeatedly endeavoured to bring about this result, 
but it was obviously beyond the reach of their limited influence. 
According to Signor Grandi, quoted by Professor Carr, international 
activity within the League was always reduced to “one or other of 
these two issues ; agreement or disagreement between Great Britain, 
Italy, France and Germany.’’* 

Circumstances have altered to-day. The struggle for existence 
pursued by the United Nations against the common enemy has forced 
upon them a degree of co-operation never reached before. No great 
Power now dreams that it can find security in isolation. Like all 
‘small Powers, all great» Powers realise that the closest co-operation 
is the only means of resisting successfully German and Japanese 
military conquests. The problem which will arise at the end of 
hostilities will not be to organise an international collaboration which 
already exists, but to maintain it and to adapt it to peace conditions. 
Its solution cannot for one moment be jeopardised by the existence- 
of small independent states which, according to Dr. Condliffe, are by 
nature most conscious of the interdependence of nations.t Supposing 
that a few of them failed to show a proper spirit of co-operation, their 
attitude could not affect the issue and could easily be rectified. 

The stability of the future peace will not depend on the attitude 
of the smaller states, but on that of America, the British Empire and 
the U.S.S.R. Will they preserve the close co-operation developed 
during the conflict, or will they return to the policy of isolation which 
they have to various degrées pursued in the past ? Their own fate, 
and incidentally that of the smaller states, depends on the answer. 
It would be a delusion to imagine that people will think and act after 
the conflict is over as they thought and acted when its issue was at 


* The Twenty Years’ Crisis, by E. H. Carr (p. 134). 
t The Restoration of World Trade, by Dr. Condliffe (p. 22). 
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stake. War upsets the hierarchy of political and moral values; it | 
subordinates them to the necessity of defending the country’s exist- ; 
ence and defeating the common enemy; it creates a sacred union \ 
between citizens and nations, and silences for the time being opposition | 
and rivalry within each Allied State and between Allied States. But | 
it does not eliminate them altogether. As soon as the common j 
enemy is defeated, they reassert themselves and the hierarchy of } 
political and moral values is once more upset. To the forces working | 
for union and cohesion succeed forces working for disunion and { 


disintegration. 


If the Powers do not hesitate at present to pool their resources and , 


support each other according to the spirit of the Lease and Lend Act, 


we should not rashly assume that the same spirit will prevail on the 


morrow of the signature of peace. If we felt inclined to do so, we 


should do well to remember our recent experience. Did we not | 
witness, during the last conflict, the same co-operation, the same | 
subordination of particular to general interests ? Was not the League | 


of Nations expected to carry on this good work ? Why did the League 
fail to do so? Because as soon as it was realised, on November 11th, 


1918, that Germany was beaten, the picture completely changed. | 
In Mr. Churchill’s words, the spell was broken: “‘ The dire need and | 


the high cause which had cemented the alliance of twenty-seven 


States, and held their workers and their warriors in intensified | 


comradeship, vanished in a flash.’’* 


Most nations thought that, once the treaty was signed, their security | 
was ensured. “It is ironic to reflect now,’ writes an American | 
diplomat, ‘“‘on the satisfaction with which British statesmen and © 


public regarded the future of the Continent.’’ To them the resurgence 
of Germany and its ability to threaten again the Channel ports was 
beyond comprehension in those first post-war years.’’{ Mr. Churchill 


adds that ‘“ to the faithful, toil-burdened masses, the victory was so 
complete that no further effort seemed required.’’{ This feeling was © 
even stronger in the United States. Thus the great Powers which | 
should have become the pillars of international peace returned to their — 
national acitivity, and became once more absorbed in their separate — 


interests. 


If we wish to prevent the recurrence of this fatal mistake, it is 


essential that we should realise its full true dimensions. 
We have learned at our expense that peace is not automatically 


won through military victories. It is a precarious and elusive achieve- © 
‘ment which cannot be preserved within the meshes of juridical © 
formulas. We know also that peace is a difficult undertaking, never | 
fully achieved ; it requires a continuous effort and must be won again © 


every day. We begin also to realise that the potential power of 
Germany and Japan is a lasting element in the period in which we live, 
and that it is not possible for us to suppress it by merely framing a 
treaty. This power is made up of psychological and material forces ; 
it may slumber for a time, like a smouldering fire, but it may also, 
following some accident beyond our control, flare up again and cause 
fresh catastrophes. Lastly, most of us are aware that peace requires 
as much as war the simultaneous and co-ordinated efforts of all those 
who take part init. Such is the hard lesson which should be pondered 


« Lhe World Crisis: The A ‘ftermath. By W. S. Churchill (p. 29). 
+ Diplomat Between Ways. By Hugh R. Wilson (p. 101). 
¢ The World Crisis: The Aftermath. By W. S. Churchill (p. 29). 
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over by great and small nations. It is urgent that it should remain 


in the forefront of their consciousness so that the heavy price which it 


| has cost should not once more be paid in vain. 


F. VAN LANGENHOVE, 
Permanent Secretary at the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affatrs. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD. 


ATIN AMERICA is in the war—that semi-continent of twenty 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking republics with a total area 
three times the size of Europe. Not all the republics have 


| declared war on the forces of aggression, but all except two have 
_ broken diplomatic relations with them, and all, without exception, 


have made it clear that they have no illusions as to an Axis-dominated 
future. More than a century has passed since they threw off the 


European yoke, and during that period, though harried by the problems 
‘of youth and immersed again and again in civil conflict, they have 


proved beyond a doubt their fierce and passionate attachment to the 
principle of independence. Of recent years, too, they have given 
more and more frequent indications of a desire to live together as 
peaceful and helpful members of the Pan-American family—and that 


' must mean, to an Sotaee that it has never done before, of the world- 
_ family. 


It seems fairly clear ass after the war, for two reasons, we ourselves 


| shall need to forge much stronger bonds with Latin America than we 


have done in the past. One reason is that we shall be given a second 
chance (quite undeservedly, for we let the first chance slip) to establish 
ourselves in this most important area of trade, perhaps just now the 
world’s greatest field of opportunity, and we shall be unable to do that 


_ unless we get to know more of the peoples of the republics and their 


languages. This has been repeatedly stressed in the most authorita- 
tive quarters, and as repeatedly ignored. As long ago as 1930 an in- 
fluential committee, appointed by the President of the Board of 
Education “ to consider the problem of Education for Salesmanship,” 


_ explained the immense importance of a wider knowledge of Spanish 


and Portuguese, described the question as “ obviously one for early 
consideration and speedy action,” and made “ no apology for drawing 
special attention’ to it. But nothing effective was done, and there is 
certainly less Spanish taught in this country now than there was in 


1930. Will the Second World War, we may wonder, suffice to shake 


us out of our sloth, and what will be the position by 1950 ? 

The second reason is political. To whatever extent Latin America 
may enter the war, it will certainly very actively enter the peace. 
For we have it on the best authority that we are likely to be “ mixed 
up”’ with the United States after the war; and so strong has Pan- 


Americanism now become that we may be sure the United States will 


see to it that we are “ mixed up”’ with Latin America as well. One 
cannot picture any federation or confederation after the war in which 
Latin America will not play its full part. 

Add to these two reasons the fact, which enhances the force of each, 
that the aeroplane has now completely annihilated the conception of 


‘ inaccessibility. When normal conditions are restored, Buenos Aires, 
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Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and Mexico City will be as near London as 
Berlin or Rome was after the last war. This fact translates theory 
into practice, and turns what in the past might have been a more or 
less academic question into one of the most vital urgency. What are 
we going to do about it ? Nearly three years of war have gone by, and, 
so far as one can see, we have done nothing. Are we going to equip 
our young men and women of the post-war world with an instrument 
by means of which they can effect this all-important contact? Or 
are we going sleepily to declare, in the language of Whitehall, that 
‘the amount of re-organisation which so complete a re-planning of 
our educational system would necessarily demand places it beyond 
the bounds of immediate practicability ” ? In other words, do nothing 
and suffer for it ? 

How do matters stand at present? As to knowledge of Latin 
America, several universities have taken it seriously—notably Cam- 
bridge, where the study was inaugurated, soon after the last war, 
by the former Reader, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and Liverpool, where examin- 
ation courses on Spanish America have been taken by every Spanish 
Honours candidate for the last eight years, and provision is made in 
the School of Portuguese for teaching on Brazil. Except in a few 
evening schools, however, there is little other systematic instruction 
on the subject. As to knowledge of Spanish, most universities teach 
some, though few teach much; in evening schools Spanish comes a 
poor third, and in secondary schools a very bad third, to French and 
German. The neglect of Portuguese, on the other hand, is shocking. 
Even before the war there can only have been some twenty odd 
students in all the universities combined ; now there are barely a 
dozen. In evening schools, to take some pre-war figures, 47,410 
students, in a single session, enrolled for French ; 20,387 German ; 
8,673 Spanish ; 1,969 Italian; and 102 Portuguese. In secondary 
schools, of course, Portuguese was not taught at all. 

Contrast this with conditions in the United States. In a recent 
year the number of secondary school pupils studying Spanish through- 
out the country was conservatively estimated at 260,000 ; in New York 
City alone there were 37,000. The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish has no less than 1,500 members. In the universities, most 
of which: have several professors of Spanish, and many have also 
professors of Spanish-American History or Literature, the numbers 
are phenomenal ; I. have often visited places with a thousand or more 
studying the language, and had audiences of between two and three 
-hundred for advanced lectures delivered in the Spanish language. 
The Institute of International Education, with its Group Study Pro- 
jects and its Roosevelt Fellowships enabling young graduates to travel 
in Latin America, is rapidly, in present circumstances, becoming a 
‘Pan-American organisation. The great expansion of trade between 
Latin America and the United States has been based firmly upon an 
expansion in the dissemination of the languages, literatures, histories 
and institutions of the Latin American republics. 

What can we do—what must we do—in Great Britain ? Something 
much more drastic than was done in 1918, when Spanish was taken up 
in a gingerly way by a fair number of schools and soon dropped again, 
to be taken seriously, and stuck to, only by the few. At that time 
French had a firm hold on the linguistic field, and no one dared pro- 
pose, still less introduce, any innovation which would harm its position 
in the slightest. To-day that hold on the actual curriculum of the 
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‘schools has not slackened, but, despite vested interests which will, 
no doubt, fight stubbornly for its retention, there seems to be a general 
feeling that, with the future of our country, if not also that of world- 
peace, at stake, even French might give a little ground. If this 
possessive language could be induced to surrender only Io per cent. 
of the pupils who study it to School Certificate standard, and if only 
half ‘that proportion changed over to Spanish, advocates of ‘‘ French 
as the first language everywhere ”’ would still (taking pre-war figures) 
have over 50,000 children entering for it yearly in the School Certificate, 
while all the other languages together would have only just over 
10,000. That would at least be a beginning. 

I will be bold enough, however—as one may be who for a quarter 
of a century has been preaching the overwhelming importance of 
Spanish and Portuguese—to make three suggestions, which go some- 
what farther, and which the present seems a good time for 
considering. 

I. First of all, the raising of the school age, which has already been 
agreed upon, and related post-war reforms, will involve the creation 
of new schools, in many of which will be studied one foreign modern 
language, but not more. My proposal is that, save in exceptional 
instances, this should always be Spanish. No other language would 
be affected by this course, and there are numerous arguments in its 
favour, the chief of them being the fact that Spanish is a simple 
language as to pronunciation, intonation, accidence and syntax, and 
can be learned by children with little linguistic ability and no back- 
ground. But; as an ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory, 
and there are very few schools in the country where Spanish is taught 
as an “‘ only ”’ language, let me quote from a report written before the 
war by the headmaster of one of them : 


This is a Selective Central School providing a four-years’ course for 
boys of rz to 15. Since the opening of the school, many years ago, 
Spanish has been the only foreign language taught, and it has been one 
of the outstanding features in the school’s success. Our experience 
goes to show (1) that Spanish is eminently suitable in every respect for 
providing the kind of mental training that only language study can 
give ; (2) that most boys of average ability can in four years reach a 
satisfactory standard of attainment ; and (3) that the inclusion of 
Spanish in our curriculum has been welcomed by firms . . . concerned 
in shipping, South American trade, etc., with the result that many of 
our boys have been able to gain positions in these firms because of 
their knowledge of Spanish. Some years ago the experiment was made 
of allowing boys to take the School Certificate from this school. During 
the years that this was done we had no failures in Spanish, and nearly 
70 per cent. of the candidates obtained credits in this subject. 


[his report I may supplement by saying that I know the school well, 
und have carried on conversations in Spanish freely with boys in the 
‘wo higher classes. With long experience of secondary school French 
xx German, I have never known such a standard reached, under 
imilar conditions, in either of those languages. 

II. Secondly, it seems reasonable to ask that, in every large urban 
irea, there shall be at least one school making Spanish its first language 
ind one its second language, each of those going up to the highest 
ossible standard. Schools of every type have already done this (a 
eport on their experiences was issued some years ago by the Modern 
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Language Association), and thus it is idle to call it, as some do, im- | 
practicable. Teachers can be trained by means of short vacation 
courses a good deal more easily than hundreds were trained in the years , 
after the last war, since we now have the machinery available. And, 
once the process has begun, the schools will be automatically fed. 
For when several hundred more schools take Spanish to University — 
standard, the universities will no longer be starved of pupils, as they 
are at present and were before the war, and in their turn they will 
send their graduates back into the schools. Nor, with the universities’ 
present shortage of pupils, will this for some time involve them in- 
additional outlay. 

III. My third reform would concern. Portuguese. This is really 
vital. One is continually hearing that trade, not so much with Portugal 
as with her colonies and with Brazil, has been hampered for years 
because hardly anybody can be found with a good knowledge of the 
language, still less of the civilisations, of the countries affected. Yet 
nobody does anything. The chief evening school in every large town 
could organise at least an elementary course in Portuguese, for any 
teacher proficient in Spanish can teach himself sufficient to teach 
others. Every university with a School of Spanish should be en- 
couraged by a Government grant to supplement it by a School of 
Portuguese ; at present three out of the four universities which teach 
Portuguese are partially subsidised by the very generous Government 
of Portugal. Finally, once Spanish is firmly established as a basic 
modern language, it should not be difficult, at any rate in schools 
with commercial interests, to introduce Portuguese into the Post- 
Certificate Course also. The close similarity between Spanish and 
Portuguese is something which we have not yet exploited as we 
should. Yet we cannot presume upon it to justify the neglect of 
Portuguese, for there is nothing that Portuguese-speaking people 
resent more than being addressed, as a matter of course, in Spanish, — 
and being expected to understand that language and speak it. 

These, of course, are only beginnings. Their accomplishment is 
perfectly feasible. Less than a century ago the idea of teaching modern 
languages in schools at all was ridiculed by Classicists. But eventually 
it prevailed. I believe these new ideas will also prevail. The world 
can never become a new place till we shed our old inadequate notions 
about language-teaching, for languages are the keys to peace and 
progress. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 


ALBANIA. 


LBANIA’S independence was effaced during the last days of 

Ay appeasement and uneasy peace. The news that Mussolini‘s 
Navy, Army and Air Force had dealt a treacherous blow against 

a small country roused great indignation among the peoples of demo- 
cratic countries on that fatal Good Friday of 1939. But somehow one 
felt that by then people’s capacity to become indignant about Axis 
aggressions was almost exhausted, and that a great deal of the anger 
could be traced to Mussolini’s perverse choice of a sacred day on which 
to strike. The main facts are well known. Some 40,000 Italian troops, 
400 planes and scores of warships attacked, following a campaign of 
lies, threats and blackmail, which had become particularly virulent 
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during the last two weeks of March 1939. Although hopelessly deficient 

_in numbers and war equipment, Albanians took up arms to defend their 

country and their liberty. The Albanian Government appealed for 
outside help in the unequal struggle, but no response was forthcoming, 
beyond expressions of sympathy for the courageous defenders and 
disgust for Fascist treachery. The Albanian Army, Gendarmerie and 
the civil population which had been given arms in time rallied to resist 
the onslaught as best they could. The Gendarmerie, trained by British 
officers, distinguished themselves in a gallant action on the beaches of 
Durazzo. The Italian armed forces were able to crush organised resist- 
ance in about a week, but guerrilla fighting and sabotage have been 
causing them headaches ever since. With the occupation of Albania the 
Axis powers gained in the Balkans key positions similar to those which 
Germany commanded in Czechoslovakia after the Munich agreement. 
With the surrender of the dykes during a period of blindness and in- 
ability to face the ugly facts, the floods were as inevitable as death 
itself. 


In March 1939 Mussolini demanded the opening of discussions between 
Italy and Albania with the object of ‘‘ strengthening the Treaty of 
Military Alliance signed at Tirana in 1927.” (After the invasion 
Fascist propaganda, with characteristic mendacity, put out the story 

- that the proposal for negotiations had come from King Zog, who wanted 
Italian military assistance for an attack on Yugoslavia). A period of 
intense diplomatic activity between Rome and Tirana ensued. The 
so-called Treaty negotiations soon proved to be nothing but a pretext 
for presenting the Albanian Government with demands of such magni- 
tude that their acceptance would have meant surrendering the country’s 
independence. These were an extensive control of State administration 
through the appointment of Italian officials in the key positions of the 
Ministries and leading Government departments ; the occupation by 
Italian troops of all strategic points in the country ; economic and 
financial demands of which a Customs Union was the most important. 
After studying the proposals, King Zog, the Albanian Government and 
Parliament rejected them on the grounds that they attacked the very 
substance of national independence and integrity. The whole country 
was behind the Government in the line they had taken. It became 
clear that military intervention was contemplated when Italy hinted 
that a highly dangerous situation for the country’s future would develop 
were the proposals to be rejected. The situation became very tense. 
Mr. Mehdi Frasheri, a former Premier and popular liberal statesman, 

_ sent Mussolini a telegram asking him to withdraw demands which could 
not form the basis of an agreement between the two countries, and 

added : “ You once said that a nation which does not defend itself does 
not deserve to live. We have taken your words to heart completely.” 

Seldom have a nation’s stern mood and determination been more aptly 
epitomised. This fearless and upright old man is now languishing in an 
Italian concentration camp for having dared to address the Duce so 
bluntly. 

_ With the key positions of the country in their hands, the Italians 
lost no time in setting about doing things that would give the whole 
affair some semblance of legality. On April 12th a ‘‘ National Con- 
stituent Assembly ” was called, mainly composed of nonentities and of 

_ politicians who were ordered by the military authorities to proceed at 
once to Tirana. The meeting carried out its task with the efficiency and 
speed of the Fascist Chamber in Rome. In one stroke Albania’s con- 
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stitution was abolished and the Crown offered to King Victor Emmanue 
and his descendants. A new Government was appointed with Mr. S$ 
Verlaci, the country’s biggest landowner, presiding over a team of Minis: 
ters whose chief qualifications for their positions were corruption anc 
complete subservience to Fascism. The Fascist Grand Council pro 
claimed the permanent union of the two countries and created an 
Albanian Fascist party on the lines of the parent organisation. Al 
Government employees were asked to join it and swear allegiance t 
Mussolini. Those who refused were dismissed and imprisoned or sent 
to internment camps both in Albania and in Italy. Meanwhile the 
Italians did everything they could, resorting to the most puerile anc 
mean tricks, to create a general impression that the invasion 0: 
Albania was not dictated by any ambitions of their own but by the 
great desire of the Albanians to live under Italian Fascism. But armec 
resistance against the invaders and sabotage have dashed this false 
picture to bits, together with any illusions they may have entertainec 
about chances of collaboration with the great mass of the people. 

The country’s political status and the distribution of power unde1 
Fascism were laid down in the new Constitution which King Victo: 
Emmanuel proclaimed in Rome on June 3rd, 1939. The King of Italy 
who is also sovereign of Albania, exercises his prerogatives through 2 
Governor-General in whom are invested the legislative, judicial anc 
executive powers. In practice he is the real master of the country anc 
receives his orders from Mussolini and the Fascist Government in Rome 
The Albanian Foreign Ministry was abolished and the conduct of foreigr. 
policy transferred to Rome. The Italian armed forces absorbed the 
Albanian army and gendarmerie. A Customs union was the first ster 
Albania had to take down the slippery slope of complete economic 
subservience to Italy. Freedom of the Press and speech disappeared 
and “ the spiritual co-ordination of public opinion’ was taken ove! 
by the Propaganda Department. Schools were made to fall in line witk 
Fascist educational methods and most subjects are now taught ir 
Italian. Albanian Ministers, administrators and judges continue tc 
function, although their powers are extremely limited. They are there 
mainly to serve as a link between the people and the invaders, to provide 
the necessary lubricant for the machinery of oppressive government, as 
well as to embody the convenient myth of “ national independence.’ 


Fascist Italy has used all the means within her power—from cajolery 
and promises of territorial expansion to persecution and concentration 
camps—for the purpose of subduing the population. But the fact that 
resistance, in one form or another, has been going on in all parts of the 
country since April 1939 is ample evidence that the bulk of the people 
refuse to come to terms with the forces of oppression. There have beer 
tevolts of whole districts, like those of north-east and southern Albania 
in the summer of 1940, when the people rose against conscription in the 
Italian armed forces, fighting desperately against well-equipped troops, 
blowing up bridges, roads, military headquarters and supply centres. 
Extensive sabotage has been carried out in the important oilfields and 
copper and iron mines of the country. In October 1941 serious damage 
was inflicted on the oil wells of Kuchova, and the pipeline from there te 
the port of Valona was cut in two places. In November guerrillas 
attacked and partly destroyed the iron and copper mines in Mirdita, 
Northern Albania. These are constantly threatened by armed patriot 
bands which take refuge in the mountains of the district. 

The great opportunity of the Albanian revolutionary movement came 
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vhen the Italians attacked Greece in October 1940. Many Albanian 
fficers and men, fully armed and equipped, deserted from the Italian 
anks and went over to the Greeks: When the Italian retreat began, the 
ivil population welcomed the friendly armies and offered their assist- 
nce in the struggle against the common foe. Great enthusiasm was 
voked by a broadcast speech of the Greek Prime Minister, the late 
reneral Metaxas, in which he declared that they were fighting not only 
o defend Greece but to liberate Albania as well. This looked like the 
ind of political wisdom that would achieve the unity demanded by the 
\xis challenge. Albanians in the Italian rear got busy harassing lines of 
ommunication and attacking transports. All this activity, at a time 
vhen the Fascist armies were undergoing a gruelling ordeal in difficult 
ountry, infuriated the Italians. They resorted to all sorts of reprisals, 
rom shooting men and women to imprisonment and internment in 
taly. But these did not dismay the people, who realised that a Fascist 
lefeat would bring them freedom, for the attainment of which they 
yere prepared to undergo great sacrifices. A source of hope and en- 
ouragement to them were leaflets dropped by the R.A.F. 

When the Greek armies, assisted by Albanian deserters and patriots, 
ook the towns of Korca and Gjinokastra a painful element was intro- 
luced into a very promising situation. Ignoring General Metaxas’ 
tatement about the liberation of Albania, the troops entered like 
onquerors freeing their own lands from foreign rule. Speeches, state- 
nents and manifestos spoke of “ the return of the towns of Korca and 
rjinokastra to the mother country,” and everything pointed to the 
act that victorious Greece intended to keep the “ liberated ”’ provinces 
f Southern Albania. British correspondents with the Greek armies 
nd British newsreels told their public that the Greeks felt quite at 
ome at Korca as more than 60 per cent. of the population were Greek 
ationals. The confusion was fatal. Can people, Albanian by race, 
anguage and nationality, who belong to the Albanian Orthodox 
yhurch, be termed Greek just because years ago they were members of 
he Greek Orthodox Church? During their coastal drive towards 
‘alona the Greek armies occupied the lovely riviera of Himara. Here 
hey made their intentions quite explicit. A Royal proclamation was 
ssued annexing the district to Greece. 

The news of Greek aspirations spread swiftly throughout Italian- 
ccupied Albania. The people were bewildered and discouraged. They 
came bitter and cynical about-the whole affair. Their plight could 
ot have been more hopeless. After eighteen months of harsh Fascist 
ule they had been given the opportunity to strike a real blow, in unison 
vith the southern neighbour, at Mussolini’s military machine, and they 
ad gone out to meet it with enthusiasm and not without heroism. It 
vas particularly welcomed by the Albanians who were eager to bring 
o an end that unpleasant chapter of Greek-Albanian relations which 
pened in 1914 when Venizelos’s imported Cretan bands and Greek 
roops ravaged and burnt Southern Albania. As the substance of 
fletaxas’ pledge was destroyed when the test came, was it not permis- 
ible to doubt his sincerity ? Why revive old claims and policies, proved 
injust and harmful by past international conferences and historical 
vents, at a time when a unity based on mutual confidence was so 
ssential ? Nothing was done to extricate the people from this state of 
ewilderment and frustration. English friends of Albania urged the 
sritish Government to make an official statement pledging the 
ountry’s independence after the war, As this was not done, Italian 
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propaganda made the best of an equivocal situation. Popular enthusi- 


asm for the Greek cause diminished appreciably, giving way first to a 
sense of frustration, and then to the desperate conclusion that Albanians 
could not hope for any help from others in their struggle for freedom but 
should rely solely on their own efforts. 

When Hitler’s panzer divisions moved southwards in the Balkans in 
order to save the defeated Italians from further disasters, the fate of the 
gallant Greek armies was sealed. Thus the last opportunity for Greek- 
Albanian collaboration in the war against Fascism disappeared. 
Albanians living in England, assisted by many sincere English friends 
of their country, continued to stress that a.British Government state- 
ment about the restoration of Albanian independence after the war 
would be a wise and just act, well-deserved by a people that refused to 
surrender its birthright to a powerful and well-armed foe. Such a 
declaration has yet to be made. 

Meanwhile, in August 1941, an event of paramount importance for 
the future of mankind took place, the signature of the Atlantic Charter 


by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. It formulated the broad - 


principles upon which the democratic nations would erect the structure 
of their new order after the defeat of the forces of death and destruction. 
To the enslaved nations, large and small, trapped in the grim machinery 
of the totalitarian New Order, it came as a message of new life and hope. 
The very foundations of Europe’s modern tyranny were attacked : 
“They (i.e. U.S.A. and Great Britain) desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. .. .”” “ They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” . . . ‘‘ After the final destruction 
of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a peace which will afford 
to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own bounda- 
ries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” Like all their friends 
in slavery, Albanians were uplifted by this vista of a brighter future. 
The dismay caused by what occurred during the Italo-Greek war gave 
place to faith in the future of their long-suffering country. 

Numerous plans and schemes for the political and economic recon- 
struction of post-war Europe have been drawn up. Some are unrealistic, 
some too ambitious, and others rather reactionary. But, on the whole, 
one general trend is clearly noticeable : a profound dissatisfaction with 
some of the fundamental tenets of the pre-1939 system, like unlimited 


sovereignty, rabid nationalism, laissez-faire economics, economic ~ 


barriers, and a passionate desire that the shape of things to come should 
eschew them. The federal idea is recruiting sympathisers and enthusi- 
asts not only among political thinkers, but also among practical 
politicians. The idea of a European federation may strike one as 
utopian at this stage, but regional federations are considered by an 
increasing number of people as the only sane solution of the problem. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have begun laying down the foundations of 
such a regional federal union in Eastern Europe, while Greece and 
Yugoslavia have started the Balkan nucleus with the Pact of Union 
signed on January 15th, 1942. In an interview which he gave to the 
Sunday Times on February 1st, M. Tsouderos, the Greek Premier, made 
these remarks on the agreement: “‘ No one should read in it any evil 
intention towards our neighbours, for whom the Union will remain 
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open for the purpose of collaboration, provided that it is an honourable 
collaboration free from ulterior design.” Unless the Balkan peoples 
make a genuine effort to break with the more shameful methods and 
policies of the past and tackle the common problems of foreign affairs, 
defence and economics in the spirit of a fast-changing world, their 
future is a bleak one indeed. 

- What is required is a change of heart, or rather the first conscious 
steps in that direction. To try and erect a new type of structure on the 
old foundations, which have proved so utterly hopeless, is both danger- 
ous and useless. I want to cite an example of political thinking which, 
to my mind, seems to dart back to the world of 1912-14. On February 
27th there appeared in Free Europe an article on Greece by the Greek 
Minister of Information, Mr. A. Michalopoulos. He writes: “A dis- 
cussion of the territorial adjustments necessary to secure Greece from 
invasion in the future, and to incorporate all populations of Greek race 
and nationality within the borders of the Greek Kingdom, would exceed 
the scope of this article. The Dodecanese and Northern Epirus are 
among the territories rightfully belonging to Greece.” (My italics.) 
Northern Epirus is the name the Greeks have coined for Southern 
Albania ; in other words, the Greek Minister desires the annexation of a 
good chunk of Albanian territory when the Balkan Federation is set 
up after the war. Albania has never denied the existence of a Greek- 
speaking minority of about 20,000 in the province of Gjinokastra. This 
minority has had a recognised international status, and as such Albania 
had granted them schools, representation in parliament, etc. But these 
minority questions are rarely simple and one-sided matters. There is 
also an Albanian minority in Greece, in Southern Epirus, or Chameria, 
as the Albanians Call it, recognised by the League of Nations and by the 
Greeks themselves. On the principle implied by the Greek Minister’s 
statement Albania would be entitled to claim from Greece an area 
several times larger than that inhabited by the Albanian minority. 
Clearly there is no sense or justice in the plan of annexing a big slice 
of another nation’s territory, thickly inhabited by people of another 
race and language, merely because one side wants to ensure the 
incorporation of its own minority. Moreover, this is not the first time 
that Greece has put forward these claims to Albanian territory. 
Venizelos was the first to launch them, and the London Conference of 
1913, aswell as the Peace Conference of 1919, decided that they were not 
legitimate and ruled them out. On the other hand, if Greece’s claim to 
Southern Albania is not made on ethnic grounds, but comes under 
“adjustments necessary to secure Greece from invasion in the future,” 
then the whole aspect of the question changes. In the first place, it 
would be an attempt by Greece to solve on strictly national lines a 
problem which should be the concern of the future Balkan federation, 
namely defence. If the other countries were to do the same, all hopes of 
federal government in the Balkans would evaporate. Secondly, the idea 
of demanding a neighbour’s best provinces for the purpose of rendering 
strategically secure your own national frontiers is devoid of any ethical 
basis, and belongs to the system of old-world diplomacy, which is 
largely responsible for the present state of affairs. 

The problem of national minorities is very complicated. The pro- 
posals for a solution will have to be left for consideration by whatever 
international body is set up for the purpose, and it is to be hoped that, 
compatible with the principles already laid down, the voice of these 
minorities will be given a hearing before the delimitation of national 
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frontiers. For example, the question of some 700,000 Albanian 
inhabiting the province of Kosova in Yugoslavia is vital to the future o 
a country with a population of just over a million souls as well as to th 
minority itself. The Balkan scene is one of great human tragedy lit uj 
by flashes of genuine heroism. The common people of Greece, Yugo 
slavia and Albania are fighting side by side against forces which seek t 
keep them bound in perpetual tyranny. Thus a precious unity 1 
emerging from the turmoil and horrors of war. Is this and the whol 
future of these martyred peoples to be wrecked by the plans of a1 
unjust peace settlement? In the worlds of M. Tsouderos, “ unles 
right, just and unselfish solutions were found for the national claims o 
the various peoples the peace that would fellow would be as dangerou 
and _as insecure as the last.’” Albania offers the Allied Nations a perfec 
opportunity for implementing the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
A pledge to restore her independence and integrity after the war woul 
show that they are determined to inaugurate a saner and more pro 
gressive era in Balkan history. It would also release among the Albania 
people fresh energies which would prove a useful, though modest 
contribution to the war effort of the United Nations. 
ANTON LOGORECI. 


ALEXANDER’S DREAM: 
THE UNITY OF MANKIND. 


AN is still engaged in learning his destiny ; and even now i 
M: the light of ancient Greece that still may guide his steps 

In the political sphere, as General Smuts recently remarked 
we are becoming increasingly conscious that our final destiny is no 
the Sovereign national State. By suffering, we learn that a selfis! 
isolationism is impossible: there is, as our Prime Minister has said, ; 
holistic principle at work. In these few sentences we have touched tw 
points that take us straight back to Hellas: the saying of A¢’schylu 
that man learns by suffering—Pathos, Mathos—and the great Philosophy 
of the Whole, that in its wider implications traces a bright path fron 
the Ionian scientists to Plato through Cicero, Vergil and Quintilian t 
our own day. It is a doctrine that is often misunderstood, mor 
especially in one particular ; for many conjure up a picture of mere siz 
crushing the life and character of smaller entities. But just as in natur 
each leaf retains its individuality, so, in the philosophy that sees lif 
steadily and whole, the legitimate contribution due to smaller units, s 
far from being lost, is enhanced, precisely because it is harmonised wit 
a greater whole ; is made creative instead of sterile because it ha 
found true integration. For our problem is to-day what it was of old 
the art of combining’ independence and co-operation. Without inde 
pendence, Man misses his highest political development, his dignity a 
man, his creative power ; without co-operation, his independence be 
‘comes selfish, his creativeness sterile, his sentiment a source of strif 
and misunderstanding. It is in the harmonisation of these two principle 
that true freedom consists. 

In this striving for co-operation the vision of Alexander the Grea 
provides an interesting chapter. Alexander has often been regarde: 
exclusively as a man of action. But his action was subordinated to. 
mystic’s dream. Napoleon is said to have admired the skill with whic! 
Alexander appealed to the imagination of men. ‘‘ Love of Symbolism, 
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ys Ferguson, “ was ingrained in his nature. By an act that he went 
liberately out of his way to perform, he contrived again and again to 
umine an entire situation, to drive home a lesson, to reveal a policy. 
was the application in the world of politics of a mode of expression 
ith which the Greeks were familiar in the plastic arts.’’ When he laid 
wreath on the tomb of Achilles at Troy “ the incident stirred in every 
reek a thousand memories.” The cutting of the Gordian Knot, the 
arch to the oracle at Siwah, the marriage of the officers to Persian 
ives, may be viewed as indicating the same love of symbolism. 

It is through this precious gift of imagination which has characterised 
| great leaders, particularly those who have sought to reconcile the 
arring racial elements of men, that Alexander was able to conceive 
e thought of the ultimate unity of mankind. It must always remain 
remarkable testimony to the strength of his will and his insight that 
- deliberately rejected the advice of his tutor Aristotle to regard the 
reeks as friends and the non-Greeks as enemies. For Aristotle held 
e doctrine of a world sharply divided into Greek and Barbarian that 
\d grown up in the brilliant but narrow city-states of the fifth century, 
it is not found in Homer or in the sixth century, and was superseded 
the fourth by the wider policy of Alexander and the philosophers. 
‘rian tells us in his history that Alexander gave a banquet to the 
srsians and Macedonians at which he prayed for oneness of spirit and 
itnership of government between the two nations. More striking still 
e the words of Plutarch. He says it was Alexander’s intention to 
tablish unity (homonoia) and partnership (koinonia) and peace (ezvene) 
the world as a whole—the repetition of the idea is worth noting— 
cause he wished all men to be obedient to the universal principle of 
ason (logos) and a single constitution. It is Plutarch, too, who informs 
in regard to Alexander’s consultation of the African oracle: ‘‘ We 
e told that he listened to the teachings of Psammon, the philosopher 
Egypt, and accepted most readily his utterance that all mankind are 
led by God as their king . . . but his own opinion and saying on the 
bject are more philosophical still, namely, that God was the common 
uther of all mankind, and He made peculiarly His own the noblest 
id the best.’” Even more characteristic is another passage in Plutarch, 
here he says that Alexander believed he had a mission from God to 
ing men into unity and to reconcile the parts of the world ; mixing 
en’s lives and customs as in a loving cup and treating the good as his 
n and the bad as strangers. For he thought that the good man was 
e real Greek—that is, the truly civilised man as opposed to the 
icultured Barbarian—while the bad man was the real Barbarian. This 
eant that a Greek, too, could be described as a Barbarian, which was 
nat Eratosthenes said in.the passage that Strabo quotes. Plutarch 
ids: ““ He bade all men regard the inhabited world (o1kowmene) as 
eir fatherland.” 

This thought of Alexander rests ultimately on a moral basis. Always 
e most advanced prophets of the human race have pointed to the 
ndamental unity of this very various universe. Always it has been 
€ more primitive elements that have sought salvation in isolation ; 
that Sparta is the great example ; and Sparta, after her militarisa- 
mn by Lycurgus, was admittedly a backward state that has left no 
ark on history. In Greek religion, too, we see the evolution from the 
ibal god to the god of the whole world, as, indeed, we do in the Old 
sstament. It is the later Stoics, like the New Testament, that proclaim 
e brotherhood of man ; it is the more advanced prophets of the Old 
VOL. CLXII. 4 
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Testament, like the higher religious thinkers of Hellas, who take us 
beyond the tribal god. There is a striving in the history of religion 
towards holism ; the many gods become one’: the Jupiter of the later 
Stoics came to be a monotheistic conception; and the greatest Prophet 
of all prayer the prayer: That they may all be one. Nor need we forget 
that the word holy, like the Afrikaans hezlig, comes from a root that means 
whole ; and atonement, or at-one-ment, contains the same idea. Yet, 
such is the perversity of man, and such his home-sickness for the mud, 
that we see the tribal god enthroned once more in Europe to-day. 
Protagoras said : Man is the measure of all-things. But to-day we have 
the doctrine that the State is the measure of all things, even of morality 
and religion. 5 

Alexander sensed truly the fundamental basis of that “‘ humanitas ”’ 
which was the fine flower of ancient civilisation. One aspect of this 
“humanitas ’’ was expressed by our fellow African, Terence the 
dramatist, when he said: I am a man, nothing that is human do I 
think alien tome. Yet Alexander failed. What were the causes of that 
failure ? First, the early death of Alexander himself that prevented him 
from learning by experience ; and second, his impetuosity, his haste to 
realise a portion of his dream, his neglect of sectional sentiment and 
the principle of growth in human affairs. He thought in terms of Fusion, 
rather than of Co-operation. Julius Cesar, too, made that mistake and 
paid for it with his life. Mankind, with its load of primitive desires, will 
only advance one step at a time ; and even then with constant slipping 
back. We shall have to advance by painful steps, and slow, but it is of 
supreme importance that we should know the direction in which to 
advance. And when we look on the evils by which we are encom- 
passed, we see an insane greed that leads to want in the midst of plenty, 
the auri sacra fames. It is not by accident that both Horace and Virgil, 
in thinking of the Augustan Reconstruction, speak of the accursed lust 
for gold. We, too, shall have to think of it when our Reconstruction 
comes. Above all, we see to what chaos the conception of the Sovereign 
national state has led us; just as the Sovereign city-state led the 
ancient Greeks to chaos. We see what happens when that conception 
is reinforced by the doctrine of race-superiority and state-domination. 
The remedy is not to deny the rights of legitimate nationalism, a 
nationalism that makes a positive contribution, but to show with all 
the earnestness of which we are capable that nationalism is not enough. 
We must have a loyalty to a larger unit: and that loyalty, which is 
ultimately a loyalty to humanity, must rest on the basis proclaimed by 
Alexander and the Stoics, applied by Rome, and emphasised with a new 
illumination by the Christian Gospels. On that basis, too, we shall have 
tocure oursocial evils by curing our individual souls, as Plato badeus do. 

The dream of Alexander: a wild dream indeed it may seem to us 
to-day. Yet it is one to which mankind has kept returning ever since 
the days of:the Ionian scientists of the sixth century B.c. Like so much 
of Greek thought, it has been a light upon our path ; and it is a light 
that we shall have to keep in view when the days of Reconstruction 
come. A dream; but a dream from-the Gate of Horn, whence true 
visions came ; a dream, but who, as much as the ancient Greeks, have 
had the right to say with O’Shaughnessy : 

We are the music-makers, we are the dreamers of dreams... . 
Yet we are the movers and shakers of the world, for ever, it seems. 
T. J. HAARHOFF. 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE EFrect oF LAVAL. 


HERE has been no scarcity of news from France since Laval, 
on April 14th last, became “head of the Government with 
special powers.”” Each week that passes seems to bring nearer 
some big issue that may compromise France either in the eyes of the 
Axis or of the Allies, and may put an end to the tactic of “ attentisme”’ 
that had been followed by Pétain for nearly two years. Few people, 
whether in France or in the Axis countries or in the Allied countries, 
feel much confidence in Laval in any direction. He himself, opportunist 
as he is, shifting from one scheme to another, without principle or 
apparent purpose other than that of a rather selfish ambition, perhaps 
cannot see whither he is going nor estimate his own probable effect on 
his own fortunes or on those of France. Under Laval the possibilities 
are so chaotic that they almost neutralise each other in their infinite 
uncertainty. Moreover, in such circumstances German diplomacy can 
normally be counted on to do the tactless thing. No sooner had Laval 
returned to power than Gauleiter Biirckel issued a public announcement 
of Germany’s policy towards Lorraine, an announcement which 
received much publicity in the German press. The chief point in it-was 
Germany’s decision completely to assimilate the French portion of 
Lorraine into the Reich, and to replace the expelled French population 
by densely packed German colonists. Not only did Germany in her 
exuberance thus advertise her assumption that Laval was ready for 
anything—whereby Laval’s authority in French eyes received a severe 
set-back—but she chose a particularly unfortunate mzse en scéne. It 
was the German expulsion of the French population from Lorraine in 
the autumn of 1940, and the approval given to that measure by Laval 
in his overwhelming belief at that time in a German victory, that 
decided Marshal Pétain to dismiss Laval from office, and to rely upon 
the warmth of French popular indignation against Laval in doing so. 
So far Laval has scored one crisis a month. The first came on May roth, 
when (on evidence that will be detailed below) the Germans really did 
seem to expect him to sign the anti-Comintern Pact on behalf of Vichy 
France, or to sign a treaty of alliance with Germany, or to sign a 
definitive peace treaty with Germany: in any event, to hand over to 
Germany what she wanted of French ships, bases and man-power. The 
day passed, however, without any signature, and was followed after a 
short interval by a howl of execration from the German press. The 
next crisis came on June 1oth. Exasperated by Laval’s failure to hand 
over “ Corsica, Nice, Tunis,’’ Italy had inspired the expectation that 
she would invade Savoy on that day, which happened to be the second 
anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war in search of those easy spoils 
which still eluded her. The Italian troops did not cross the frontier into 
Savoy on that day, though Laval had taken the precaution four weeks 
in advance of ordering the Commissaires Spéciaux at Chamonix and 
other towns in Savoy to prepare for evacuation should the threat 
materialise. 

Laval had been wafted into office on the crest of both German and 
Italian exuberance. Within a few weeks that exuberance had been 
turned into fury. Who shall prophesy about what Laval may do, or 
not do? His main output is distrust and confusion, which has had its 
sffect even on Italo-German relations, making them worse than they 
were, and less capable of joint action against France. Yet in its turn 
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such speculation should be nipped in the bud. Laval may yet excite 
Berlin and Rome to such a pitch that they may forget their own 
quarrels and march together, as it were by accident, against him. 

It would indeed be a climax of poetic justice if Laval by his very 
left-handedness were to beat Hitler at his own game, and remove the 
French spoils still further from the German grasp. At any rate, it is 
now possible to indicate some of the early storms produced by Laval 
in office. ‘‘ The man of Montoire,”’ as the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
called him in its first exaltation over his assumption of power, has 
even had the effect of reviving the old conundrum: how are the 
triangular relations of Germany, Italy and France to affect the outcome 
of the war? The more than usually embittered tension between Berlin 
and Rome is directly traceable to Laval’s duplicity—a result that could 
have been foretold by any child with enough common sense to foresee 
that no quisling by his very nature can be relied on to serve his master’s 
interests, if he has an opportunity of doing anything more profitable to 
himself. M. Laval, therefore, may have the effect, unintentional as it 
may be, of hastening the process of disintegration in that European 
order by which Hitler stands or falls. The German press likes to call 
this new order by the grand name, “ the European revolution of the 
twentieth century.” Will it again be proved true that “la révolution 
dévore ses enfants ” ? 

What, indeed, did Hitler expect ? Obviously, that Laval would hand 
over to him a docile, collaborating France, and would at the same time 
keep Italy quiet. After all, he has an impressive record as a sympathiser 
with fascist, and in particular with Italian, ideas. How is it, then, that 
in a few weeks he has had the contrary effect of inciting both Hitler 
and Mussolini, not only against himself, but against each other? He 
has played Pétain’s game, even though, as it may yet be proved, he has 
played it without Petain’s skill. For nearly two years Pétain kept both 
Hitler and Mussolini at bay by playing them off against each other, 
running to Hitler with tales of Italian designs upon what Hitler himself 
wanted of French spoils, and using Hitler’s indignation to defeat the 
Italian claims. But he did it with subtlety and finesse, and in the 
honest belief that he was thereby serving. French interests. Laval, it 
seems, has used the same sort of finesse, but-has moved faster, and has 
taken a greater risk, without attracting from friend or foe any respect 
for his honesty of purpose. No one believes him to be pro-German, nor 
pro-Italian. Other things being equal, that is, his own material interests 
coinciding, he is even no doubt pro-French. 

The interesting present question is whether by what he is now doing 
he is consciously serving France as well as what he conceives to be his _ 
own interests. Let it be remembered that when he took office in April 
last, he did so, according to evidence which seems reliable, with some 
reluctance. The circumstances then presented to him followed upon 
Goring’s visit to Italy (January 27th to February 4th), during which 
Mussolini, fortified by the knowledge of German losses on the eastern 
front and of German difficulties on the home front and in the occupied 
countries, told the tale of Italian grievances and demanded an adequate 
compensation. The grievances were the loss of empire in Africa, of 
man-power, of ships, of prestige, and the indignity of having to suffer 
a virtual German occupation of the country. The compensation he 
demanded was that he should now be allowed to snatch the French 
spoils he had coveted since June 1940. Goring was thereby placed in a 
dilemma, for he knew that Hitler would neither agree nor could resist. 
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Hitler’s solution was to turn to Laval. The normal form of pressure 
was therefore brought to bear upon Pétain, this time with success. In 
particular, the old threat was made that the French prisoners of war 
would be subjected to even greater hardship than before: a threat 
that had its effect, because Pétain’s concern was for the future of France, 
which depended on the return of those two million young French- 
men in good health. Pétain consented to make Laval head of the 
Government, himself retiring into the background as head of the State. 

Laval’s initial reluctance to accept the appointment was due no 
doubt to his difficulty in assessing the probable consequences to his 
own fortunes. In the end he did agree. What then? He was given an 
encouraging send-off by the German press. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
headed an unqualified article of welcome with the title ‘‘ The Road 
Back”: back, that is, from Pétain’s obstinacy to Laval’s eagerness to 
do what Germany demanded. The nature of the German welcome to 
Laval is in itself of interest to the British students of Pétain. During 
the past two years there has been hardly a word of approval for Pétain 
in the British press. There has been a good deal of resentment against 
him, often bitterly expressed. The clever people, it is true, may argue 
that if the British press had naively applauded Pétain, his innings 
would not have lasted so long; and that by adopting the contrary 
tactic of vilifying him we did our best to hoodwink Hitler about what 
was really happening. The argument is a little too clever. Hitler knew 
well enough what he was up against in Pétain. Moreover, the British 
criticisms, and even abuse of Pétain, being constantly quoted by the 
German propaganda throughout France courted the risk of exasperating 
the French people of both zones against an apparent British hostility 
and thus of playing Hitler’s real game of winning the French people to 
his side. History is not yet in a position to pronounce judgment on the 
actual effect of British propaganda on the French people. In war-time 
the argument for telling the simple truth as the best form of propaganda 
is not accepted in any country. Yet the clever people would perhaps 
be surprised to find how effective such a method might be to their own 
purpose. In the case of Pétain at any rate it now seems to be proved 
that the British propaganda of animosity against him—unless indeed 
such propaganda was after all a form of honesty as being the sincere, 
if wrong and short-sighted, view of the matter—did not deceive anyone 
in Germany. The German press, in welcoming Laval as the new head of 
the Vichy Government, gave equal prominence to its pleasure over 
Pétain’s retirement into impotence as the mere formal head of the 
State. The like emphasis was placed upon the transference of Darlan 
from a political to a military post. 

In precise detail Laval himself was welcomed into office because of 
his socialism, his antagonism to bolshevism and his advocacy of 
collaboration with Germany. It was asserted that he had been respon- 
sible for the French Government’s decision not to fly to Africa in June 
1940. It was recalled that the Pétain strategy of passive obstruction, 
inspired by disbelief in a German victory and by hopes of American 
intervention, had been launched only after Laval’s dismissal in 
December 1940. So convinced was German opinion that the emergence 
of Laval as the French leader would now solve Germany’s problem in 
France, that the press gave generous prominence to an objective treat- 
ment of French affairs, France being treated almost as a sovereign 
Power. The K6lnische Zeitung printed friendly tributes to the French 
reconstruction work that had been started in Rouen and to Pétain’s 
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~May-day message, from which the hope was deduced that France would 
soon proceed to a formal state of peace with Germany. The possibilities 
of French foreign trade, the state of French agriculture and other aspects 
of French life were discussed in the German press, not only with a 
marked absence of concern, but with marked sympathy, as though 
France were already a well-established and important partner in the 
European new order. For instance, the Westfalische Landeszestung 
(April 26th) published a signed article by Erwin Stranik complacently 
contrasting Britain’s attempts in the past to thwart the imperialist 
aspirations of France, with Germany’s present encouragement of those 
aspirations, interposing a dose of particular praise for the French 
economic achievements in developing the French African empire. 
“Thus” (he wrote) ‘“‘ France shows that she has the will to make 
timely use of her colonial empire. What she is doing there redounds 
entirely to her own advantage.” 

The purring note of the German press in its references to France 
continued up to the time of the occupation of Madagascar by the Allies, 
when there crept in a note of anxiety. German comment for the most 
part now concentrated on abuse of Britain and America, with hardly 
a word about France. Indeed, the spirited tone in which Churchill was 
answered when he appealed for a French appreciation of the motives 
and spirit of the occupation, even suggested a German fear that French 
opinion might be found responsive to the Churchill appeal. The 
German counter-propaganda consisted of ex cathedra pronouncements 
that Britain, conformably with her whole past record, had no intention 
ever of restoring Madagascar to the rightful owners (Berliner Borzen- 
Zeitung, May oth). There was a pointed failure to express confidence 
in French willingness or ability to defend the island. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung (May 7th) reminded France of her protested determination to 
defend her Empire with French forces, and made the comment that 
the garrison in Madagascar might have been reinforced in time, inas- 
much as ample warnings had been given about what to expect. 

The evidence suggests, too, that the Madagascar incident fell at a 
really disconcerting moment for Germany. It appears that German 
hopes had specifically earmarked May roth (the day when the Joan of 
Arc celebrations took place in France) as the date when German- 
French relations might in some way be formally confirmed with the 
Laval stamp. Neutral correspondents in Berlin indeed reported (for 
instance, in Svenska Dagbladet of May roth) that something decisive in 
the form of an agreement was expected to be signed on that day. And 
after that day German-French relations began to deteriorate. A month 
before there had been some remarkably naive statements, for instance, 
in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (April 2nd) and the Berliner Bérzen- 
Zeitung (April 6th), to the effect that Germany no longer “ hated ” 
the French, but was anxious only to help in their spiritual rebirth. The 
tone now became critical. Its bitterness intensified so quickly that the 
Volkischer Beobachter of May 20th, with some violence, threw off the 
mask and plunged into abuse. It declared that, despite Laval, 
“attentisme ”’ was still the ruling policy in France, the tactic being to 
advance three steps forward and two steps backwards. It accused 
France of an exaggereated concern for ‘ personal welfare,” angrily 
recalled that even a British air raid was forgotten after only a moment 
of passing indignation, and warned France that “ the European bus ” 
would not for ever wait for stragglers. It is as though Laval, by the 
very accident of his own duplicity, were now unintentionally inciting 
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the people of France, in the words of Victor Hugo : “ Quoi, vous avez 
peur de ces drdles! Vos péres bravaient les titans”’; or still more 
ironically, ‘‘ Quand je balbutais le nom chéri de la France, je faisais 
palir l’étranger.”’ 

The irony had its corresponding Italian aspect. After G6ring’s visit 
0 Rome and Hitler’s mobilisation of Laval as the ostensible instrument 
of a French capitulation to Italian demands, a confident ritual of the 
amiliar kind was promptly staged. Some 600,000 troops during the 
1ext few weeks were concentrated in northern Italy. The Italian press 
started a new campaign for “ Corsica, Nice, Tunis:”’ The Paris col- 
aborationists—de Brinon, Abetz, and Stilpnagel in harmony—fearing 
‘or the effect on French opinion of a national humiliation at the hands 
yf Italy, all the more furiously pinned their hopes on Laval. The 
ction duly taken by Laval was typical of the man. While Italian 
enators were openly proclaiming the Italian plan of usurping every 
*rench (and British) possession in the Mediterranean and in North 
\frica, Laval was sending diplomatic Notes from Vichy to Rome. He 
lso sent two envoys to Rome, none other than Lagardelle, the Minister 
yf Economics, and his own son-in-law, the Comte de Chambrun, whose 
ather was Ambassador in Rome. Both emissaries were personal friends 
f Mussolini, both were known advocates of a fascist system for France, 
0th were in Laval’s close confidence. What message did they take to 
Rome ? We donot know. But it was presumably not the message that 
Mussolini had expected. No sooner had the messengers arrived in Rome 
han the chorus about Corsica, Nice, Tunis was suspended in order that 
. little concentrated venom.should be directed upon the head of Pierre 
aval. 

It is a fair guess that Laval had communicated to Rome (1) his 
itter willingness to hand over Corsica, Nice, Tunis to Italy, and any- 
hing else that she might want, but (2) his inability to do so because 
litler would not hold him guiltless if he did so. Mussolini, being a 
ubjugated vassal of Hitler’s almost as much as was Laval, could not 
n any case vent his displeasure upon Hitler. He therefore took the 
mly available course of venting it upon Laval: a course which Laval, 
vho knows all about the exigencies of political life, no doubt heartily 
mderstood, even when the Italian cry now was for Laval’s dismissal. 
uch a cry could not be uttered in too loud a voice, because Mussolini 
new only too well that Laval had mixed a good deal of truth with his 
hicanery when he brought up Hitler in the evidence. Italian fury had 
herefore to content itself with a general attack on France, conceived 
n broad lines. The Relazioni Internationali published an article 
ccusing France of continued “attentisme,” of playing a waiting game 
nd of trying to keep open lines of friendly approach to both Allied 
nd Axis camps. The article stated that the . Vichy Government was 
‘ill apparently willing to submit to any humiliation and was not 
repared to do anything beyond issuing futile protests, even when 
hallenged by such events as those which had taken place in Madagascar 
nd the Antilles. It went on to remind “ Laval and his Government ”’ 
f a fact they seemed to have forgotten, namely that they were nothing 
1ore than bailiffs for the victorious Axis Powers, responsible to those 
owers for the administration of all the territories and materials in 
neir charge. If they dared, concluded the article, the “ Vichy gang ” 
ould not hesitate to frustrate the spiritual rebirth of Europe. It may 
ell prove to be the case that the Vichy gang, even under Laval, will 
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play an important part in frustrating the kind of “ spiritual rebirth ” 


prescribed by the Axis. : 


THE JOAN OF ARC CELEBRATIONS. 


May roth, 1942, may be a date worth remembering when the process » 
of that frustration is recalled. It was not only the day when Germany 
mistakenly hoped to reap the first fruits of Laval. It was also the day 
when France held the Joan of Arc celebrations. Those celebrations 
threw an interesting light on the state of feeling in France, particularly 
on the differences of feeling in the two-zones. Two days in advance 
(May 8th) the Temps (published from Lyons in common with the other 
newspapers of unoccupied France) announced that the celebrations 
would take the form of ‘“‘ popular demonstrations ”’ (“ sous le triple 
signe de la jeunesse, de la foi et de la volonté’’) and that an “ identical 
ritual ’’ would be followed throughout the unoccupied zone either before 
statues of Joan of Arc or, where there were no statues, before war 
memorials. In the occupied zone all meetings and processions out of 
doors were forbidden by the German authorities, but religious services 
were allowed. A procession took place, for instance, inside Notre Dame. 
A wreath was placed on the statue in the Place des Pyramides on behalf 
of de Brinon ; and at Orleans itself the traditional ceremonies, including 
a procession of the standard of Joan of Arc, which had been suspended 
since the armistice, were resumed, the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal 
Suhard, being present: 

The Paris press, as was to be expected, used the occasion for anti- 
British as well as for anti-bolshevist, anti-capitalist and anti-Jewish 
propaganda. The Petit Parisien, uvre (in a signed article by Déat), 
Nouveaux Temps and Matin all insisted on those epithets as the 
essential attributes of a modern Joan of Arc crusade. Awjourd’hui 
(May 11th) wrote: “ In the days of the Entente Cordiale we deliberately 
forgot that Joan of Arc’s glory came from her victorious struggle over 
the English.” The Pariser Zeitung (May toth) naturally went a little 
further and regaled its readers with an imaginative story of a youthful 
Joan “joyfully beating up the anglophile brats of a neighbouring 
village.’’ All such propaganda was the normal product of the German 
press-masters. i 

In Vichy-France by contrast the only anti-British commentary 
appeared in Garonne (May goth) over the name of Victor Lespine, who 
gave a catalogue of alleged British atrocities—Dunkirk (that is, the 
alleged abandonment of France to her fate), Mers-el-Kebir, the bombing 
of Paris, Madagascar, etc.—recalled the circumstance that Joan of 
Arc, by preventing France from becoming English, had saved “ Latin 
civilisation,” and hoped that Joan of Arc’s day would open a “ new 
era which would see the end of dissidence“and divisions.” The hope was 
belied by the other Vichy newspapers. The most interesting example 
was that of the Temps, which made some comment on a speech made 
at Toulon by Francois Valentin to the Légion Francaise, in which he 
had emphasised Joan of Arc’s quality as “ servante de l’unité et de 
liberté francaises.”” The comment of the Temps was that Joan of Arc 
had understood that the first necessity was “to drive the foreigner 
from the soil of France.’’ Those who appreciate French wit and French 
finesse, will hardly need to have it explained how deeply satisfactory 
to the people of France—or to those of the unoccupied zone, for the 
Vichy newspapers are not allowed to cross the frontier into the 
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occupied zone—must have been the play upon the word “ foreign”’ 
distinct from ‘‘ English ” to describe the enemy. There is even Wideiiee 
for the belief that the Germans, including perhaps Hitler himself, 
despite their mathematically clear-cut mentality, have long suspected 
these barbs of French equivocation. As for Laval, to whom they are 
as water to a duck, the interesting thing would be to know whether he 
cared if Hitler saw the point ? 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
June rith, 1942. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE.* 


The Atlantic Charter, accepted by all the United Nations, including our 
Russian allies, is invaluable as “a rough and ready war-time statement. of 
the goal towards which ’”’ we “ mean to make our way.’ But the sooner 
that declaration can be amplified, with the United Nations’ approval, the 
more eagerly will their peoples strive for victory and the less resistance will 
the Germans be inclined to make. Professor Carr’s remarkable book clears 
much of the ground for the further statement that is now needed. In any 
case, it must influence our future policy. His chapter on Germany is particu- 
larly good. 

The conditions of peace, as he sees them, are not only or chiefly political. 
Economic conditions are at least equally important. But the most vital of 
all concern the hearts and minds—the purposes and loyalties—of individual 
men and women. Among the political conditions is the gradual building of a 
“ new and broader commonwealth of nations.’’ Each nation will ‘‘ surrender 
... not a mythical attribute called sovereignty, but the habit of framing 
(its) military and economic policy without regard for the needs and interests 
of other countries.” ‘“ The urgent need now is to alter not the location, but 
the meaning of frontiers.’ Sovereignty is not to be transferred, but trans- 
formed and dispersed: ‘‘ people should be allowed and encouraged to 
exercise self-determination for some purposes but not for others, or. . . they 
should ‘ determine ’ themselves into different groups for different purposes.’’ 
The economic conditions of peace are handled with a masterly touch. ‘‘ Not 
wealth, but welfare ”’ is the keynote of this part of his programme. ‘‘ Planned 
consumption must precede and condition planned production. . . . We shall 
never revive international trade until we succeed in making it pivot on things 
we want to buy, not on things we want to sell.”’ 

But political and economic conditions will not preserve peace unless the 
psychological conditions of peace are also present. The “ system of divided . 
but not incompatible loyalties,” which makes many Welshmen regard them- 
selves as good Welshmen for some purposes and good British citizens for 
others, needs to be widely extended. Men must be loyal to their ‘““ Common- 
wealth ”’ as well as loyal to their nations. And the new Commonwealth 
loyalty needs to be associated with a ‘‘ new moral purpose,” “a common 
moral purpose ”’ in which the German people must share, a purpose to serve 
a cause far larger than that for which Hitler rallied the youth of Germany. 

“What we seek,” said President Wilson in 1918, “‘ is the reign of law based 
upon the consent of the governed and sustained by the organised opinion of 
mankind.”’ But Professor Carr sees in the League plan only the units, missing 
the larger unity. Yet no one could have paid a higher compliment to the 
League scheme. For he starts with an outspoken dislike of the League and 
ends by planning an international Commonwealth on very much the same 
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model. In this he shows his good sense as well as his honesty of purpose. 
While, however, his Commonwealth has a great advantage over the League 
in being planned with due regard to economic and psychological as well as to 
political conditions of peace, it suffers by comparison with the League in that 
it lacks any effective central authority. He endows it with the International 
Labour Organisation and “the so-called technical organisations of the 
League ’’ as well as with other organs for relief and transport, for recon- 
struction and public works, and for planning, including an international 
Bank. But he supplies no central political body to co-ordinate all these 
departments of government and to provide a focus for the common loyalty 
of the citizens of his Commonwealth. 
MAXWELL GARNETT. 


THE THEOLOGY OF POLITICS.* 


In his modest preface Dr. Micklem describes himself as a “ plagiarist ”’ 
and “‘ populariser ’’ impelled to expound “ simple principles ’’ which “ are 
of urgent relevance at the present turn of history.’’ He realises the confusion 
which contemporary events and doctrines have engendered in many minds ; 
and shares the widespread conviction that in fighting for freedom against the 
enemy we are also fighting against intolerable evils in our past. He illustrates 
how political theories are based, explicitly or implicitly, upon “ theological 
or anti-theological estimates,’ i.e. upon “some doctrine of the value and 
meaning of human life.” Communism, Nazism and Fascism are shown to be 
inevitable deductions from false views of the latter. But his main concern 
is “‘ to elucidate the idea ” of that realisable “‘ Christendom ”’ for which Mr. 
Churchill has said we are fighting. Yet the spiritual valuation of man on 
which such an ideal must be based is denied by the economic and social 
injustices of our democratic system. Marx’s analysis of them “is funda- 
mentally true, however misguided and perverse many of his ideas.’’ Nor can 
Hitler’s gibes at British and American plutocracy be lightly dismissed by 
societies in which ‘“‘ vast economic power ”’ has been gradually concentrated 
in the great banks and combines, “ the arbiters of credit and its allotment,” 
and in which modern life is dehumanised by “ the operations of joint stock 
companies limited in respect of liabilities, but not of dividends.” After 
tracing the contributions of certain philosophers and theologians to a false 
conception of the State he finds the cure in a ‘‘ Christian doctrine of society,” 
which reconciles national planning with freedom ; and outlines a practical 
application in the future to which our war-time internal ordering should 
pave the way. 


. . . the Christian doctrine of society or the idea of Christendom is 
but an exalted or quickened expression of that philosophia perennis or 
unchanging philosophy of which Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, as well as 
St. Thomas Aquinas, are the representatives. 


Dr. Micklem’s emphasis-on Hellenic as well as Hebraic elements in Christian 
heritage reveals complements which are often sundered by their respective 
exponents, and is the more impressive because he so effectively blends and 
interprets both. He insists on the validity of ethical first principles shared 
by Hellene and Hebrew and confirmed by the communts sensus, or the common 
sense of mankind. 


That it is right to do right, that the performance of justice is an 
obligation laid upon us, that reverence is owing to wisdom, to innocence, 
to helplessness, to goodness . . . Truth, Beauty, Goodness—these are 
sacred, the object of man’s true love and reverence. 


“The over-clever or the queer” can dispute such deep convictions or 
intuitions, but to do so is to imperil our humanity ; and we cannot deny 
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hem (as Hitler indeed advocates!) without “a major operation on our 
uman nature.” 

The “ pacifist ”’ issue, the author contends, “ is not a controversy between 
he sensible and cranks ; it is every thoughtful man’s dilemma.” 


The present situation has made many of the arguments of the 
“pacifist ” irrelevant, but it has not destroyed his case. 


In a fair presentation of that case, which is a model of respect for another 
1an’s conscience, he shows how “ the pacifist ’’ of to-day, who prefers sub- 
\ission to violent resistance, cannot “ safely claim that the New Testament 
on his side,’ and why “ the judgment of most men of moral seriousness ”’ 
against him. 

His comments on the League of Nations show less understanding. The 
eague’s collapse was not primarily due, as he says, to a lack of common 
leals and principles in the nations composing it. To say so is to contradict 
is contention that there is a communis sensus in men, despite abnormal 
xceptions, which bridges their divergencies, enabling them to discern the ~ 
bligations of reason and justice, as their history, however chequered, reveals. 
ut that sensus does not become operative in any nation or group of nations 
nless certain men or nations act in accordance with it. It was the absence 
f such leadership which undermined the League of Nations and empowered 
icked men to defy the communis sensus—a fact which the author tacitly 
dmits by basing hope for the future on the leadership of certain nations. 

The quintessence of his book is the Coda, in which he testifies to the 
adequacy of natural theology and common sense without the Christian 
aith which is “‘ beyond Reason ”’ and yet “ the only Reason.’ ‘ Christen- 

m ”’ can become “ practical politics,” if ‘‘ a sound philosophy ” is combined 
ith “ the passion of a personal loyalty to Christ and a devotion to the will 
God! ’s= 

Di Psy 


THE MOTHER OF VICTORIA.* 


This illuminating biography makes a fitting pendant to its author’s earlier 
udy, The Daughters of George III, and also to the Diary of the Duchess of 
‘ent’s mother, Augusta of Saxe-Coburg, edited by H.R.H. Princess 
eatrice, under the title In Napoleonic Days. Miss Stuart has made skilful 
se of the abundant sources available; the circumstances of the brief, 
appy married life of Victoria’s parents, and of her birth and childhood, are, 
f course, familiar. But material derived from the Conroy papers, and a 
ortrait of Sir John Conroy, are here published for the first time. Contem- 
orary gossip as to a scandalous relationship between the Duchess and her 
omptroller is shown to have been unfounded, but the kernel of the book is 
s judicial but sympathetic handling of the psychological problem of the 
range warping of her character under his baleful influence; normally 
ffectionate and sincere, she became for a time “ arrogant and intransigent 

. the real woman now, as it were, occluded for ten years.’’ During this 
eriod the Duchess certainly aimed at keeping the young Princess in the 
ackground, and prolonging her minority ; possibly her success as Regent 
f her first husband’s tiny principality after his death inspired her ambition 
) repeat the réle in England. The resulting estrangement between Victoria 
nd herself was finally healed by the Prince Consort’s efforts, and by the 
anishment of the enigmatic Baroness Lehzen ; and her latter years, when 
1e became her true self again, were ideally happy. 

With her cosmopolitan. and influential family connections, and her 
ersonal elegance and vivacity, the Duchess was at least the equal of the 
ther brides of the royal Dukes, but she entered the family at an unfortunate 
icture of strained relations between the Regent and his brothers, and 
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jealousies as to the probable successions ; the enthusiastic reception always 
accorded her by the people must have been balm by contrast, and probably 
encouraged her to persevere in her tactless, quasi-regal progresses through ~ 
the country. Miss Stuart gives a vivid picture of the social background, and 
writes with touches of pleasant humour. One small correction must be made. 
In enumerating the Societies in which the Duke of Kent took interest, she 
speaks of the British and Foreign School Society as if it no longer existed ; 
happily, it still continues, under distinguished patronage, its good work for 
education. 
BnGes: 


A BOSTONIAN IN ENGLAND.* 


E. P. Warren was a rich Bostonian, who after four years at Harvard 
went to New College, Oxford, where he took a first in Moderations, but, 
owing to illness, only a pass degree in 1889. Oxford he loved, partly as the 
last stronghold in the modern world—so he was fain to believe—of the true 
classical spirit and training; and probably the honorary fellowship at 
Corpus, then the most classical of all the colleges, which came to him late in 
life, was the distinction he valued above all others. On leaving Oxford he 
made up his mind to devote his considerable wealth mainly to the preserva- 
tion of the classical learning and spirit not only in his own country, but also 
in England. Herbert Fisher, it will be remembered, in his autobiographical 
sketch, tells of a walk he had in Mesopotamia with Warren, when they were 
both still undergraduates, and of Warren pointing out the spot where he 
hoped to establish a post-graduate college for purely classical studies in 
Oxford. This scheme he was never able to carry through in Oxford, as he 
wished: the post-graduate college, established there recently through Lord 
Nuffield’s generosity, has, of course, very different aims. On a more limited 
scale, however, and entirely with his own means, he did start a confraternity, 
as soon as he left Oxford, designed to carry out his main purpose. In 1891 
he bought Lewes House, a roomy eighteenth-century mansion directly on 
the High Street, and began peopling it with young men, chiefly New College 
friends, who were to help him in collecting the best examples procurable of 
Greek sculpture, vases, gems, etc., primarily for the Boston Museum, as the 
best means of stimulating the study of Greek culture where to his mind it 
was most needed. Many of these originally chosen young men fell off by the 
way, and others succeeded them ; but the two most notable in the under- 
taking, besides Warren himself, were John Marshall, to whose scholarly 
taste and indefatigable researches, mainly in Greece and Italy, the magni- 
ficent examples of the best classical art in the Boston Museum and in other 
American and English museums are largely due, and_to a less extent to 
Matthew Prichard, who for a time joined the staff of the Boston Museum. 
In other respects these two, among the earliest recruits to Warren’s circle, 
were remarkable men, Marshall as a letter-writer—the few examples quoted 
in this book give only a taste of his faculty in this respect—Prichard in the 
wonderful organising capacity he displayed as prime mover in the camp 
“activities at Ruhleben during the last war. But, however much was due to 
these and other helpers, Warren’s own classical knowledge and artistic flair, 
his enthusiasm and willingness to take risks—at times even beyond his own 
means—in snapping up the best examples in the market, were the driving 
‘force in the enterprise. Besides these public activities there was a more 
esoteric side to Warren’s genius, illustrated by his own volume of verse, The 
Wild Rose, and his two prose works, A Tale of Pausanian Love, a sketch of 
his life at Oxford, and A Defence of Uranian Love. The poems and The 
Defence are concerned chiefly in reviving an appreciation of the Greek spirit, 
which he seems to exaggerate, of romantic attachment of the Harmodious 
and Aristogiton type, and re-establishing “‘ the Greek masculine ideal with 
its derivatives—aristocracy, nobleness, the secondary position of women— 
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| (which) is set against the ‘feminine ’ ideal with its derivatives—democracy, 
eenity, the equality of the sexes, which last, notably in America, has led 
imo the predominance of women and the feminine virtues.” Bridges himself, 

| when he saw the poems, was enthusiastic—though he disagreed with the 

| underlying sentiment—on the expression in many of them. Here is the first 

_ stanza of the poem which Bridges picked out as the best, a stanza illustrating 

_Warren’s power of pithy economy of words in expressing an overmastering 
sentiment : 


“Sing when the morning white with fire, 
Shows thee the way of life to try, 
Sing when the evening’s last desire 
Flickers to die.”’ 


This memoir, though containing much of interest, is ill put together and 
obviously suffers from the premature death of Osbert Burdett in 1936. 
BasIL WILLIAMS. 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH CUSTOMS.* 


Christina Hole has followed up her studies of English folk- and ghost-lore 
by this attractive book on English customs and ceremonies, many of them 
ancient survivals. She groups them under the seasons of the year, or Church 
festivals and fasts, or under such heads as land-tenure, manorial courts, the 
Guilds, or the commemoration of famous men and events, notably. the 
Restoration. There is a typically English flavour about some—the good- 
humoured, sometimes boisterous, jollity, the association with music, dancing 
and good fare, and the love of Nature. The Cheshire may-song, with ‘‘ The 
summer springs so fresh, green and gay,” echoes an authentic note of English 
poetry. Perhaps the endowment of sermons is also typical! Some features, 
such as the horse disguise and the mistletoe, derive from our Norse ancestors. 
The Christianising of pagan rites is generally known, but interesting examples 
are quoted of a blending of the two, as with the “ Nodening horse ”’ and 

_“soul-caking ’’ (Cheshire). Some ceremonies are related to incidents in 
family life—‘‘ Mothering,” marriage (the Dunmow Flitch), and the less- 
known “ Maidens’ Garlands,” hung in church at the death of unmarried 
girls ; at Abbots Ann, Hampshire, for boys too. Other rites, notably those 
designed to ensure good harvests, like the preservation of the ““ Kern Baby,” 
are common to widely differing lands. The Easter ‘“‘ pace-egging ’’ was 
probably in origin one of these. Some customs have mysterious features the 
meaning of which is lost, the ‘‘ Great Lawless Court ’’ at Rochford (Essex) 
is one ; some survive only in part—the May Queen has outlived the May King. 

The author has collected much out-of-the-way material, among some that 
is fairly familiar ; one may instance the “ tutti-men”’ (or tything men) of 
Hungerford. Her examples, on the whole, cover the different areas of the 
country fairly, except that she apparently knows Oxford and its colleges, 
Gloucestershire and the West much better than Cambridge and East Anglia. 
The “custom and usage ”’ of pilgrimages to English shrines, such as Wal- 
singham, Bury or Canterbury, certainly deserves more notice than the 
cursory reference awarded it. The illustrations are carefully chosen, and 
reproduced in the fine style we have learnt to expect from Messrs. Batsford. 

It is to be hoped that many of these traditional customs may survive in a 
changing England. Rage 


A HISTORY OF LIBERTY.+ 
In 1908 Dr. Mackinnon published his third volume of A History of Modern 
Liberty, and now appears a fourth, which begins with the antagonism of the 
army and the Parliament in 1647 and ends with the revolution of 1688. He 


* English Custom and Usage. By Christina Hole. Batsford. 1941. tos. 6d. 
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writes as a warm friend to liberty and all that it stands for, and in these days | 
of war with absolutist Powers it is refreshing to note that he is as faithful to | 
his old love as when he first set out to describe its attractions. Out of 513 ' 
pages he devotes no less than 444 to the struggle with the Stuarts, which he | 
portrays as Gardiner might have done—had he lived to complete his work. | 
The last two chapters are devoted to such political thinkers as James I, — 
Rutherford, Milton, Hobbes, Harrington, Filmer, Sydney and Locke. His | 
volume is in essence an account of facts, not of the forces that produced these | 
facts. Nothing is more difficult than for an author to know what to omit 
and what to insert, and it may well be that Dr. Mackinnon has reasons for — 
this course. In any account of the growth of liberty during the seventeenth 
century, a large place must be found for physical science, because the spirit ~ 
it ushered in is one that in the long run told powerfully on the side of liberty. - 
It is obvious that the more we experiment the more we discover, and each | 
new discovery tended to weaken the tradition that told against the diffusion 
of freedom. Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Isaac Newton are names on no > 
account to be omitted in a work of this class, yet Dr. Mackinnon omits them. 
One may put it from another angle. A belief in progress and a belief in liberty — 
marched hand in hand, yet the first fervent seventeenth-century believer in — 
progress was Descartes, and we wish that the author had seen his way to 
show how the conception of progress influenced men towards liberty in a 
greater degree than before the epoch-making conception of Descartes 
appeared. The strength of this book lies in its survey of facts, and of the care 
and the accuracy with which they are set down there cannot be a question, 
though the forces behind them also deserve some attention. On the other 
hand, he provides us with an adequate account of the Restoration and the 
many changes that followed in its train. It is clear that the last traces of 
feudalism disappeared in England over a hundred and twenty years before 
they disappeared in France. In truth, we feel inclined to argue that the 
Restoration permanently achieved more for liberty than even the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, and Dr. Mackinnon would probably agree. We are glad 
to read yet another volume written by one who cares for liberty in all its 
manifold forms. 


ROBERT H. MuRRAY. 


WANDERER BETWEEN TWO WORLDS.* 


Zionism is a product of the diaspora, created by persecuted Jews. It has 
become an all-Jewish problem, the national movement of the Jews. Owing 
to the Balfour Declaration the belief was created all over the world that the 
Messianic prophecy would be fulfilled and the Jews brought back to the 
land of their forefathers. But this was not to happen so easily. Disappoint- 
ments and more sufferings characterised the twentieth century, sufferings 
inflicted not only on the Jews, but on other freedom-loving and democratic 
peoples. No wonder that the wish for deliverance from persecution was 
nourished in many a Jewish heart. From Russia, the centre of oppression 
during the last century, a steady stream of intellectuals, doctors, lawyers 

“and other professional groups, left Europe as pioneers for the sake of rebuild- 
ing the Holy Land. These were the ‘“‘ Bilu ” people, the ones who “‘ wanted 
to return to the House of Israel.”’ Idealistic Jews came forward, giving up 
everything to fulfil their dreams of returning to Zion. Whilst the Continental 
Jews felt themselves secure in the civilised parts of Europe, they assimilated 
themselves with the civilisations of the countries in which they lived, dis- 
regarding any possible changes which might occur in the future. But this 
was not true in England of the circle of the Bentwich family and their friends. 
Although they had achieved equality of citizenship, they felt the need of a 
Jewish National Home. Bentwich’s circle included such revitalising spiritual 
forces as are connected with the names of Salomon Schechter, Israel Zangwill, 
Achad Haam. These traditions Norman Bentwich cherished and from them 
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_ he drew his inspiration. In his autobiography the author combines Jewish 
| loyalties with those of a true Englishman, who unswervingly serves the 


cause of humanity. Thus, although a Zionist, he never overlooked the Arab 


_ position. He understands the facts of political life, a quality which is un- 
_ fortunately missing in many of those dealing with Jewish problems. Through- 
| out his whole career, as a civil servant, a university professor, a social worker, 
_ he gave his very best and proved himself to be an ardent worker in the cause 


of humanity. Reflecting this attitude, his book is not only of biographical 


| interest but a valuable and instructive document. 


Z. CARMI. 


PAX DOMINI.* 


_ The now famous letter to The Times of December 21st, 1940, outlining 
the ten peace points jointly approved by the Anglican, Free Church and 
Roman hierarchies, has led to much searching of heart and mind. “ No 


_ pronouncement by religious leaders,’”’ writes Dr. Temple in an Introduction 
_ to the present volume, “ has attracted so much attention.”” The purpose of 
_ the volume is to elaborate the points and to give direction to the resultant 
_ research. Each point in turn is submitted to a separate author for treatment. 

The team method works well in this case, partly because the points them- 


selves are remarkably consecutive and comprehensive, partly because the 
team has been well chosen by the editor (Canon Baker). The subjects-dis- 


_ cussed are the mutual respect for national rights (R. R. Stokes, M.P.), 
| disarmament (A. E. Baker, Canon of York), a reorganised and improved 


international machinery (Kenneth Ingram), adequate. provision for racial 
minorities (Sidney Dark), the essential motive throughout of the Law of 


_ God (Barbara Ward), the abolition of extreme inequality in wealth and 
possessions (Letitia Fairfield), education (A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol), 
_ the safeguarding of the family as a social unit (John A. Hughes), the cultiva- 
_ tion of a sense of vocation in work (Dorothy Sayers), and the earth’s resources 


as a gift of God (Margaret Bondfield). The authors for the most part are 
courageous and show themselves alive both to the spiritual emergency and 
to the dire menace if mankind now fails in the test. There is one striking 


/ omission. Mr. Hughes, for all the excellence of his doctrine on the “ Holy 


Family sanctified in the Holy Name of God,” avoids the subject of birth- 


‘ control, though it is the very cancer that fights his own theme. 


GEG: 


* * * * * 


The Strategy of Freedom, by Harold J. Laski (Allen & Unwin, 5s.), is described 
in the sub-title as An Open Letter to Students, especially American. In a 
little over a hundred pages he sets forth the case for the winning of the war 
in eloquent and convincing terms. In England no such argument is needed, 
for we are too close to the enslaved countries of Europe not to realise what 


defeat would mean. In America it was different before Japan took the 


decision out of her hands by her perfidious attack. This book was written 
before that turning-point in history, and Professor Laski did not even invite 
his American readers to plunge into the whirlpool. Yet the changed situation 


‘in no way diminishes its utility, for there must still be many Americans who 


are too ignorant or too unimaginative to understand the real nature of the 
struggle. Hating war, like the rest of us, the author is convinced that Hitler’s 
monstrous assault on our common civilisation must be resisted if the world 
is not to relapse into utter barbarism. To win the war, he adds, we need Mr. 
Churchill as our leader, not only because he possesses the will, the courage 
and the temperament needed for great emergencies, but because there is no 
competitor within sight. That he has made bad mistakes in the past is freely 
admitted, and the author does not guarantee that he will be able or willing 
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to carry out the far-reaching post-war social reforms which eager Socialists © 
in the Labour Party demand. Nor does he promise that the overthrow of the © 
horrible Nazi régime will automatically bring about a better order than | 
existed before its shadow darkened the world. What he is absolutely certain © 
about is that the victory of the Dictators would render impossible the changes ci 
for which reformers have striven so long, and destroy all prospect of “‘ the 7 
good life ’’ for the common man which is the ultimate test of the value of Bi 
every society. 


* * * * * 


America in World Affairs, by Alan Nevins (Oxford University Press, 
2s. 6d.), contains a mass of interesting information in a brief space on a_ 
country with which both friends and foés will have increasingly to reckon. ¥ 
Isolationism as a policy has been killed by the marvels of science and the 
consequent shrinkage of the world. When both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coast are attacked by submarine and aeroplane, the old fact and feeling of © 
geographical security disappears. How far America has travelled since she 
won her independence is set forth in an admirable introductory chapter § 
entitled Traditions and Principles. Of these, declares Professor Nevins, 
adherence to democratic ideals is by far the most important and, indeed, the 7 
bedrock foundation of American action in foreign affairs, A fascinating 
chapter, entitled Men and Controls, explains the status of President, Secretary © 
of State and Senate, and illustrates their changing relations. The author, a @ 
keen internationalist, does not hesitate to criticise. “ The greatest fault of 
American policy,” he declares, “ has been a flabbiness in matters of world 
interest as distinguished from national interest. Between 1921 and 1937 it @ 
failed to behave as the wealthiest nation on the planet, the principal exporting 
nation, the chief financial power, and the strongest industrial country, ought ¥ 
to have behaved.” That phase, happily for the world, ended with the attack @ 
on Pearl Harbour, though the teaching of President Roosevelt had done 
much to prepare his countrymen for the change. The chapter entitled Zones | 
of Warmth describes the ever-improving relations of the United States with @ 
the British Empire and Latin America. The bitter struggle between the | 
isolationists and the internationalists dominates the later chapters. It is not © 
a party issue, for leading Republicans support the President, while certain ¥ 
Democrats were isolationists till America was attacked. Professor Nevins % 
bestows well-merited praise on Mr. Cordell Hull, particularly in his fruitful 
work for economic internationalism. 


Thomas Hardy, the last work of Henry Nevinson (Allen & Unwin, 2s.), is ¥ 
a welcome addition to the charmingly produced series of P.E.N. books. © 
Beginning with a chapter of personal memories of a great, modest and ~ 
attractive personality, the author proceeds to discuss the novels, the poems 
and The Dynasts. Full justice is done to the wonderful series of Wessex — 
tales culminating in Tess and Jude the Obscure, parts of which Nevinson, a_ 
man of profound sensibility, found almost unbearably poignant. The poems ~ 
are treated with respect but without enthusiasm, for the critic, himself a 
poet and nurtured on the Greek classics, loved beauty of form, and Hardy © 
was never a magician in verse. The Dynasts is declared to be his masterpiece, 
and, though dramatic in form, is rightly described as an epic rather than a © 
drama, The relevance of the story of the titanic struggle with Napoleon is — 
clear enough to send readers back to this vast panorama. No professional 
writer of our time had seen more of war than Nevinson, and none could speak © 
more movingly of its exaltations and agonies. “a 
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